'On sale': Afghanistan 



Shahid Orakzai 

The brokers are excited. A 
mouth-watering bargain is in 
sight. Punjabis, Persians and 
the so-called Pukhtoons expect 
their commissions if the deal 
gets finalised. The estate called 
Afghanistan is "on sale". Ran- 
sacked by the Russians and 
plundered by partisans, the 
property npw needs a resour- 
ceful developer. 

So, the auctioners. are back in 
business. Mountain mullahs, wob- 
bly beards, confused professors 
from Kabul University and politi- 
cal parasites misleading their 
exiled and exhausted nation 
recently converged on Islamabad 
for a 'Free Food Festival*. Offi- 
cially the Meena Bazaar was label- 
led as 'Tripartite Talks on Afgha- 
nistan". Clever. But the news pho- 
tos of the Tripartite Conference 
told a different story. Instead of a 
round or triangular table, the par- 
ticipants were entrenched behind 
four separate tables and viewpo- 
ints. Different distinct from each 
other The foreign office seems to 
hve misplaced its dictionary 
somewhere. The proper word for 
such an assemblage is 'guadripar- 
tite". 

But telling lies is an art that poli- 
ticians specialise. Bureaucrats can 
neither perfect nor manage the 
craft for very long. Ironically, 
there were no Pakistani politicians 
at the conference. Just imagine! 
Not a single political mind was 
available to discuss the future of a 
troublesome and discomforting 
neiglibour like Afghanistan. The 
nation, instead, was represented 
by three career diplomats and an 
intelligence official. That speaks 
for every thing. That's the way the 
intelligent Punjabis have handled, 
entangled and manipulated the 
Afghan crisis from the beginning. 
Now they and their recently disco- 
vered Persians friends want to rush 
with a political solution. Buy them 
one. if you know the shop that sells 
civil war chemistry and solutions. 

Officially, of course, the historic 
meeting achieved total unanimity 
of views threepennyworth. The 
boycotts and walkouts were, 
however, not mentioned in the 
declaration. One of the enlighte- 
ned resistance groups, for 
example, just couldn t reconcile to 
attend a conference alongside the 
Shi ites, but it never gave a reason 
for its absence. With such secta- 
rian tolerance, democracy will 
have a nice time at Kabul. Another 
party, that holds the premiership 
in the Exile Government, walked 
out protesting against Iranian 
interference and later publicly 
charge-sheeted Teheran for alle- 
ged hegemony and intriguing 



interest in resolving the Afglinn 
crisis. The outburst partly exposed 
the cordial atmosphere at the con- 
ference and the fractured unity of 
the Peshawar-based groups. What 
else is expected of the ill-discipli- 
ned Afghan warlords. Still, to 
keep the ball rolling, a second 
moot of the gastronomers was 
quickly scheduled at Teheran. 1 he 
agenda: lunch, gossip and dinner 
at the taxpayer s expense The 
likely achievement wcnild be anot- 
her press release or dcclaratitni! 

But something is cooking One 
wonders what h;is actually 
prompted Pakistan and Iran to 
hurriedly seek a settlement with 
the Russian proxy in Kabul. The 
God-forsaken American embassy 
complex at Kabul is being renova- 
ted and re-furnished. The mis- 
sion's former Afghan cmpioyccs 
have been summoned back to 
jobs. Ihat's the big news. Soon, 
Afghanistan, could have two 
American ambassadors. One 
accredited to Peshawar and the 
other to Kabul. You could always 
expect that favour from your 
American friends and Punjabi 
strategists. 

An average newspaper reader 
still wonders as to who was the real 
host of the Afghan talks. Scan the 
newspaper files and you won t find 
a mention of Afghanistan in the 
weeks preceding the conference. 
In the process, you might be 
buried in the avalanche of pOlitical 
statements and analyses triggered 
by a constitutional amendment. 
No one remembered Afglianistan 
in the last couple of months. Politi- 
cians, instead, were busy libera- 
ting Azad Kashmir. Kabul was 

nobody's business. Name a Pun- 
jabi single statesman (if they have 
any), who is fully conversant with 
the subject. Ignore the concern, 
just examine the level of aware- 
ness and check the general knowl- 
edge. Quiz the ruling elite about 
Afghariistan a little. Ask about 
Kabid's state apparatus, working 
methodology and traditions, the 
make-up and evolution of the Afg- 
han army and paramilitary organi- 
sations, political infiltration in 
bureaucracy and armed forces and 
soon you would be able to sketch 
out the kind of policy such brains 
can evolve. Prescribing a political 
solution is one thing and writing it 
down is another. The Punjabis, 
Zia-ul-IIaq and descendents, have 
practically left the issue to intelli- 
gence officials, diplomats and edi- 
torial writers. Thus, the chaos. 

In the aftermath of the Gulf war, 
the covert US focus on Afghani- 
stan is bound to alarm the few sur- 
viving patriots who resent imperia- 
lism on this planet and this region 
in particular. The majority may 
have adapted to the US suprcmacv 
and accepted the right of Washing- 
ton and Moscow to dispute a cer- 



tain territory or reach a settlement 
as they please but a few would 
always be there to challenge the 
sell-out. The snows of Hinduku.sh 
and the waters of Indus don t 
belong to the United States and a 
foundry manager from Lahore 
isn't authorised to mortgage natio- 
nal honour and sovereignty with 
the World Bank or IMF. The for- 
eign office and the political forces 
of Punjab owe an explanation for 
the conspiring presence of the offi- 
cious and meddlesome US envoy 
at the press briefing following the 
Afghan talks. No, Your Excel- 
lency, despite your arrogance, the 
matter can't be taken that lightly. 

Strange things are happening. 
7 he spirited warriors fighting for 
Islam are suddenly begging for 
Western multi-party democracy. 
Wliat an exceptional ideological 
turnabout. But if they consider 
democracy so essential for Islam, 
why don't they prescribe the same 
for the Arab kingdoms and 
Sheikhdoms financing their anti- 
communist crusade. More than a 

decade into jehad, the lacklatin 
mullahs haven't picked up the 
alphabets of the Islamic state 
management. But they have cer- 
tainly learnt real-estate manage- 
ment and the popular language of 
property dealers spoken throug- 
hout Pakistan. Exile brought them 
fortunes. Between themselves, 
they would never find their Imani 
who binds them to a certain disci- 
pline. They are more than happy 
as freelancers'. The barrel of the 
gun didn't deHver them the prom- 
ise because they sold the weapons 
and ammunition in the black mar- 
ket. Now they prefer free elections 
or any alternative means that can 
ensure them their portion of the 
cake in Kabul. That's their chief 
worry. But dividing the cake 
between themselves, they deny 
Russian watchdog its share. Naive. 
Who can perform such a miracle 
for them? Even if Bush and Gorby 
join hands, they can't return the 
Afghan chessboard to the desired 
position. 

T he bankrupt traders of jehad. 
Now their objections to a negotia- 
ted settlement have narrowed 
down to a single individual they 
can t tolerate on the conference 
table. But that's just a pretension. 
At heart, they are willing to accept 
the imperialist dictates and settle- 
ment If they had any guts and self- 
respect, they would have objected 
to the presence of Robert Oakley 
seated among journalists. But they 
were later seen seeking appoint- 
ments with the US official who, 
guaging by behaviour, can least be 
termed a diplomat. 

Moscow. Washington and their 
brokers at New York are now 
preaching the "respect for life and 
property of all Afghans." No one 
thought of respecting life and 



property when the Russians and 
'icir Afghan stooges razed the vil- 
lages and indiscriminately conno- 
ned the hamlets. When MiG jet 
f'ghters and helicopter gunships. 
reatmg the rugged country as a 
firuig range, would dive to deliver 
payloads and strafe bleeding cara- 
vans escaping occupation. 

A nation cannot forget if .s past 
that quickly. The wounds still 

bleed. Treason is unforgivable. 
Replacing a ruler at Kabul would 
be an eyewash. What about the 
anti-people establishment? The 
criminals in Afghan army, the air- 
force, the scores of militias and the 
'Khad' secret police, all of them 
the proven instruments of Russian 
imperialists. Are their lives and 
properties more precious? That's 
the question the signatories to the 
Islamabad declaration, the Muja- 
hideen on the ISI payroll must 
answer now. Who gave them the 
right to declare general amnesty 
for the Russian agents when Scud 
missiles are still landing at Tork- 
ham. A committed soldier would 
never spare the traitors at Kabul. 
But power brokers readily shake 
hands whenever they strike a deal. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 



Bonded labour is widespread in Pakistan, 
where some workers in the carpet industry 
are as young as four, writes Tim Kelsey 



THE GOVERNMENT of Paki- 
stan is helping to train children as 
young as four for the country's 
carpet-weaving industry, which 
keeps them in conditions of near- 
slavery, according to campaigners. 
They say more than half the 
50,000 children m the mdustry 
never reach the age of 12, victims 
of malnutrition and disease. The 
carpets are all destined for export, 
the vast majority for the European 
Community, and most of those for 
Britain. 

Ehsan Ullah Khan, president of 
the Bonded Labour Liberation 
Front (BLLF), a voluntary organi- 
sation campaigning for an end to 
forced labour in Pakistan, is call- 
ing for a boycott of Pakistani rugs 
by the EC until the employment of 
children has been harmed. Car- 
pets are the country's fifth largest 
foreign currency earner. "When 
the EC buys a carpet, they are 
supporting the bonded system," 
he said in London. 

Child labour is illegal under the 
Pakistani constitution, but Mr 
Khan says the government is im- 
plicated through its operation of 
more than 100 centres which em- 
ploy and train children. Although 
they have been in operation for 
nearly five years, Mr Khan's org- 
anisation found out about them 
only in June. A spokesman for the 
Pakistani High Commission in ^ 
London said he had "never heard 
of such centres". 

One centre visited by Mr Khan 
in Baluchistan province employed 
20 children, the youngest only 
four. Government officials told lo- 
cal farmers that the centres were 
purely for training, but he found 
that many of the children were 
bonded labourers, unable to leave. 

Despite attempts to stamp out 
the practice, bonded labour re- 
mains widespread in south Asia. 
Poor people are given loans in ex- 
change for work, but interest rates 
are often set at such extortionate 
levels that the debt is never paid 
off — sometimes entire families 
are drawn into servitude. In the 
case of the Pakistani carpet indus- 
try, said Mr Khan, corrupt offi- 
cials collude with factory owners 
to ensnare people in debt. Their 
children are sent to the govern- 
ment-run centres to learn carpet- 
weaving, and since the parents are 
rarely able to repay the loans, they 
are forced to agree to the transfer 
J of the debts - and their children 
]^ to private manufacturers. 

Here their circumstances de- 
teriorate still further. "Many chil- 
dren are addicted to heroin 



against their will," said Mr Khan. 
The BLLF has found that life ex- 
pectancy in both government and 
private centres is usually not more 
than 12 years. The children are 
paid around £4 a month in the 
government centres, but receive 
even less in private factories. 

The Pakistani constitution and 
more recent laws prohibit bonded 
labour, but abuses are so common 
that the authorities promised fur- 
ther legislation last year. This has 
yet to materialise. "The bonded 
labour owners are very powerful," 
said Mr Khan. "Nobody has the 
will to break their power." 
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SC reorganized 

The Supervisory Council Council, and appoints the chairman of 

adopted a plan for reorganiza- the Council akxig with a two-thirds ma- 

tion in its sixth meeting, held jority of its present members. It also ap- 

three months ago in Taliqan, points 8 members to the High Council 

the provincial capital of to supervise the daily work of SC. The 

Takhar. The aim of the plan is members of the High CouncU should 
to prepare the Council for 



i "Afghan refugees in Pakistan are 
also victims of exploitation. Mr 
Khan said inadequate food aid 
had prompted 90,000 people to 
flee refugee camps and enter 
bonded labour contracts with un- 
scrupulous Pakistani traders, in 
exchange for loans of about £24. 
"In Peshawar, a refugee told me 

he and his whole family — his 
wife, two daughters, and a baby - 
were bonded to the local brick kiln 
owner, and not allowed to leave. 
This Afghan had been sold to this 
owner by another to whom he was 
in debt. His new owner tdld him 
he had to repay £765, which was 
quite arbitrary. The refugee had 
not borrowed so much. Our org- 
anisation tried to file a case in 
court, but the owner was powerful, 
and it was never heard^. Tiers we. 
tried to bring the family- out se-; 

cretly, but the organisation mem- 
bers were shot at. After three 
months, we fi-eed this man." 

It is dangerous freeing bond- 
slaves. Mr Khan has been at- 
tacked, beaten and jailed for his 
efforts. He spent two years in the 
Lahore Fort prison, in a dark cell, 
and says he was tortured. The gov- 
enmient has routinely disrupted 
meetings of the BLLF, and some- 
times banned them. "The mafia of 
the bonded labour system still en- 
joys unbridled freedom," he said. 
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UNIICU coiini ins 
F.P. report 

1 roin QAISI- R IllJ 1 T 

ISl-AMAHAD — Ihe local 
office of llic United Nations Higli 
Commission ftJi Refugees has con- 
firmed that Ihe UNIICR has asked 
Pakistan (o grant Pakistani nalio- 
nalily to lliose Afghan refugees 



shouldering greater military 
and political responsibilities in 
the country. . 

The sixth meeting of the Supervisory 
Council (SQ began on April 26. 
Representatives from 13 provinces, in- 
cluding KabuU Laghman and Bamyan, 
todcpart 

Acctvding to the plan, a Genoal 
Council will be created for the SC. 
Ninety percent of the GC members will 
elected by the people and the remain- 
ing 10 percent will be appointed by the 
chairman of the SC from anumg schol- 
ars, elders and technocrats. 

The capital of each province will 
send up to five representatives, each 
district up to four representatives and 
each sub-distria up to two representa- 
tives. The exaa number (rf representa- 
tives firom each constituency will be 
determined by the population density 
and Jami'at's influence in the area. The 
head of ptovmdal offices and chair- 
men of the committees of the SC and 
ranking officers of the Islamic Army 
will also be members of the Genoal 
Council. 

Elections for the General Council 
will be supervised by a combined dele- 
gation of the Political and Election 
committees of the SC. 

Candidates for the membership of 
General Council must meet certain 
conditions: They should not have been 
found guilty of a crime by a court, 
should not be suspected of sympathiz- 
ing with leftist groups nor be members 



have jcxned die Islamk; movement 
before 1978. 

The authcMity to promote or demote 
(^cers c^SC and the Islamic army and 
supervise distribution of funds and sup- 
ines rests with the High CounciLThe 
chairman of the SC will also be the 
head of the High Council. 

An Executive Council will be formed 
finom the heads of the committees of 
SC. The heads of the committees are 
selected by the GC. 

Among other issues discussed in the 
sixth meeting, distribution of funds and 
supplies to different bases and fronts 
was discussed. After thorough discus- 
sion of all aspects of the probiem, it 
was decided that full authority be given 
to to tlie diairman of the SC, Ahmad 
Shah Masood, to allocate funds and 
supplies the way he deemed fit No for- 
mula could be made because the 
Council's income was not fixed. 

The meeting caUed on aU Mujahideen 
to minimize their expenditures and 
take steps towards self-sufficiency. 
Funds saved by austerity measures will 
be used for reconstruction purposes, 
which are very vital for the weU-being 
of the people. 

The sixth meeting also voted for the 
creation of an elections committee. The 
Council believes that the fall of the 
Kabul regime is imminent Hokling 
elections for the creation of a new and 
stable government is the only togical 
way of solving the problem. The 



of rival political groups. They should Elections Committee would prepare 

data about the strength of Jami'at and 
other parties and pave the way for hold- 
ing electkxis, party or general, when 
the time comes. 

July 15, 1991, page @ 



have begun Jehad before 1987 

The General Council acts as a parlia- 
ment of the SC. It ai^TOves the politi- 
cal and military programs of the 
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who woidd not or could not rclurn 
lo Mjjh.miNHn. 

Actiny chief of mission Mr 
Pierce CJerety in a statement 
issued here on Saturday establis- 
hed that llic report The Frontier 
Post published on Saturday was 
correct. • i» » 

I he statement said, inc aiticlc 
jiulbishcd in 77if Iiontivr I'ost on 
Sniurday concerning Afghan refu- 
gees unfoi Innately conveys a very 
misleatling impression of the poli- 
cies of (he United Nations High 
C'onunission for Refugees. Ihe 
UNIICR remains firmly commit- 
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Afghan Resistance: A Betrayal of Trust 




BY ANTHONY ARNOLD 

Special to The Chronicle 

y failing to request f urtiier 
funding for the Afghan re- 
sistance, the Bush adminis- ' 
tration seems to have signaled its 
intention of abandoning the muja> 
hedeen in their long national liber- 
ation struggle. If so, this repre- 
sents both a fundamental betrayal 
of trust and possibly a strategic 
mistake of historic proportions. 

Reportedly, the administra- 
tion's reasoning is as follows: 

■ Washington is "tiring of the 
war" because of a perceived lack 
of results and the resistance's in- 
ability to forge a common political 
front 

■ In some areas, local command- 
ers have negotiated cease-fires 
with the government, adopting a 
benign neutraUty in return for lo- 
cal independence, financial sup- 
port from Kabul, and freedom 
from government harassment. 

■ Kabul's Soviet puppet. President 
Najibullah, is beginning to look 
good compared to some of the 
more radical resistance leaders, 
two of whom openly backed Iraq 
in the Gulf War. 

■ The Cold War is over; by induc- 
ing Moscow to withdraw its com- 
bat forces from Afghanistan in 
1989, the United States satisfied its 
main objective, and there is no lon- 
ger any reason to support the resis- 
tance. The war is now "Just a civil 
war," not a "superpower clash by 
proxy." 

Political Realities 

If these are indeed Washing- 
ton's reasons, they reflect a sadly 
shallow grasp of both Afghan and 
Soviet political realities. 

First, there have been recent 
significant resistance victories. 
The taking of Khost by combined 
forces from several resistance 
groups represented a tremendous- 
ly important symbolic defeat for 
Najibullah, who earlier had vowed 
to resign if Khost fell The regime's 
hysterical reaction to this event 
was proof enough of its impor- 
tance. 

Regarding reports of collabora- 
tion, one must look at the war with 
an Afghan's patience, adopting a 
long view and understanding that 
temporary accommodations with a 
hated enemy are perfectly accept- 
ble. The Afghans used Just this tac- 
tic to defeat the British in the 19th 
century, and there is no reason to 
believe that any present agree- 
ments with the Aighan govern- 
ment represent real reconcilia- 
tion. 

Outward appearances to the 
contrary, Najibullah is a Soviet — 
worse, a KGB — puppet Formerly 
head of the Afghan secret police, 
where he not only oversaw but 
personally participated in the tor- 
ture of prisoners, his posturing as a 
bom-again democratic statesman 
are a tham 



Granted that resistance leader 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar is probably 
no better, but he is only one of 
seven major resistance leaders and 
enjoys probably the smallest inter- 
nal Afghan following. He is unlike- 

ly to emerge as the eventual Af*^ 
ghan leader. 

But far more Important than 
the Afghan scene Itself is its sym- 
bolic significance for Moscow. Af- 
ghanistan could — it must — sym- 
bolize the last, conclusive failure 
of Soviet Russian imperialism. To 
allow Moscow to profit in any way 
(and that includes any "right" to 
fix a forever-friendly government 
in KabuD would be to Justify in 
some degree the unforgivable in- 
vasion. 

Russian Imperialitm 

In May this year, a Soviet Rus- 
sian visiting scholar at the Kennan 
Institute in Washington gave a talk 
in which he examined Russian im- 
perial consciousness. Although he 
did not touch on Afghanistan di- 
rectly, his chilling revelations of 
such matters as Russian assump- 
tions of national superiority, the 
presumed "civilizing, enlighten- 
ing" influence of the Soviet Army, 
the perceived "ingratitude" of 



restless colonies, and the accep- 
tance of the myth of a sin-free 
Russian people transcended any- 
thing propounded by Imperial 
British ideologists of the Idth cen- 
tury. 

Moscow, said the speaker, con- 
sidered native fighters for inde- 
pendence as "traitors" or 
"thieves," and he noted that even 
President Gorbachev ha7 uncon- 
sciously fallen victim to this mind- 
set when he called the 1990 Lithua- 
nian declaration of Independence 
"thievery." 

One can only applaud that it 
was a Soviet Russian scholar who 
leveled these criticisms, detected 
signs of the collapse of the old 
views, and called for a whole new 
Russian national psychology. 

It is quite clear, however, that 
the scholar's views are not shared 
by Soviet policymakers, who con- 
tinue to throw resources desper- 
ately needed at home into preserv- 
ing their Afghan chents. Moscow's 
admitted aid to Afghanistan this 
year totals 280 million rubles, or 70 
percent of the entire admitted for- 
eign aid budget of 400 million ru- 
bles. 

This alone reflects the impor- 
tance the Kremlin puts on main- 



taining Najibullah In power. But 
280 naillion rubies per year Ignores 
the secret military support pro- 
gram, which continues to run at 
250 million to 300 million dollars 
per month. 

For the United States to acqui- 
esce, even taciUy, in the continued 
Soviet domination of Afghanistan 
is a grave error. 

One of the pricetags on our 
bailout of the Soviet economy 
should be an immediate, uncondi- 
tional, and permanent cessation of 
further arms deliveries to both 
sides in the Afghan war. 

Until that condition is met, we 
should stand firm, for if Moscow's 
old imperial philosophy Is allowed 
to survive until Russia finally re- 
covers her economic strength, our 
grandchildren will have to foot the 
bllL 

Anthony Arnold is a retired CIA officer 
who wrote two booics on Afghanistan 
while with the Hoover Institution. He is 
now working on a book on the impact 
of the Afghan war on the U.S.S.R. 
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Whereabouts 
of missing 

Americans still 
not known 

From Rahimuiiah Yusufzai 

PESHAWAR: The whereabouts of 
the two American aia workers who 
went missing in Ghazni province 
in southeastern Afghanistan about 
a week ago are still not known. 

A Shia Afglian resistance group 
wiiicli is believed to have abduct- 
ed them has denied the accusa- 
tion. Mohaqimad Younas Amiri, 
tl]^ Pesliawaj^i|-|^Pfes^nf:^tiye ,q|",^|^e 
>leh2at-i-Islami Aifgiianistan, said 
his party was unaware of tiie inci- 
dent. 

The Americans, who worked 
for the UK based Non-Govern- 
mental Organisation "Global Part- 
ners," were reportedly taken cap- 
tive in Jaghori area of Ghazni 
province. 

American diplomats didn't 
agree to tell the names of the 
missing US nationals because they 
were not permitted to do so under 
their country's Privacy Act. The 
oaly information provided by 



them was that one ot Americans' 
was a veterinarian and the other a 
translator. 

It was the first time that US cit- 
izens were abducted in Mu- 
jahideen-controUed parts of 
Afghanistan. 

Global partners and the Ne- 
lizat-i-Islami Afghanistan are hard- 
ly known even to those who are 
knowledgeable about relief agen- 
cies and the resistance groups. 
Several aid workers said they iiad 
never heard about Global Part- 
ners, wliich has its, local office in 
Islamabad. It is, however, believed 
that Global Partners was engaged 
in some quasi-evangelical work 
just like World Vision, Shelter Now 
and Salvation Army 

The Nehzat-i-lsianu 
Afghanistan is a small Afghan re- 
sistance group composed of Shia 
Hazaras. It is led by All Iftikhari, 
who lives in Pakistan. According 
to its Peshawar representative 
Amii'i, his party was neither a part 
of the Iran-based Shia Miyaliideen 
party "Hezb-i-Wahdat" nor the Pe- 
shawar-based "Shura-i-Ittelaf" 
which groups together rest of the 
Shia resistance groups. 

It is .still not clear whether the 
Nehzat group was actually in- 
volved in the Ghazni incident. 
Some Westerners were, however, 
already pointing towards the Ne- 
hat's Iranian connection. Earlier, 



reports had said the Hezb-i-lslami 
or Ittehad-i-lslami commanders 
may have "detained" the two 
Americans. But most accusing fin- 
gers now point towards the Ne- 
hzat. 

Meanwhile, the temporary ban 
affected by the USAID on the 
cross-border movement of its em- 
ployees into Afghanistan entered 
its third day Saturday Hank Gush- 
ing, head of the USAID opera- 
tion-s, said that ^ill new movements 
of men and goods across the bor- 
der had been suspended in view of 
the rise in incidents of abduction 
and violence. He, however, added 
that people working on projects 
inside Afglianistan were not being 
withdrawn. He said the ban also 
applied to NGOs funded by the 
USAID. 

It may be added that a FYench 
aid worker Xavier Bonan, who 
worked for tiie US-based Develop- 
mcMital Alternatives Incorporated 
(DAI) was freed only hist Wednes- 
day after being held for two weeks 
by Ittehad-i-Islami coimnanders in 
Zabul province. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 



Concern in Pakistan over mujahideen's Arab allies 

Cause and effect 



By Salamat Ali in Peshawar 



Concern is growing in Pakistan over 
the activities of some of the esti- 
mated 5,000 Arabs who volunteered 
to serve with the Afghan mujahideen in 
their war against the Kabul government. 

Often unwanted at home — and virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from the local popula- 
tion — many of the Arabs are suspected 
of being responsible for crimes along the 
Pakistan-Af ^an border that were formerly 
blamed on Afghan refugees. 

S. I. A. Tirmazi, a retired intelligence 
officer, recently warned that foreign intelli- 
gence agencies, arms dealers and smug- 
glers had woven a "dangerous web" 
around the Afghan War. Their activities 
have increased ^armingly, so much so that 
the security and stability of Pakistan, and 
even the region in general, could be at 
stake, Urmazi said. 

Tirmazi pointed out that when the US 
decided to support the mujahideen it 
sought the cooperation of Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Jordan and some other Arab states. 
Washington had correctly concluded that, 
despite its assistance, the mujahideen 
would be far more receptive to advice and 
influence from other Muslims. What the 
US failed to foresee was the difficulty of con- 
trolling Arabs who were recruited to train 
and support the mujahideen war effort. 

Intelligence reports say that Arab revo- 
lutionary groups have established offices, 
arms dumps and training camps on both 
sides of the Pakistan-Afghan frontier. Some 
of these groups now train foreign nationals 
fix>m such diverse countries as Burma, the 
Philippines and Sudan. 

Interviews with individual Arabs in the 
border region suggest that Islamic zeal has 
been replaced by bdttemess and disillusion. 
Many remain becatise they either have 
nowhere else to go or are reluctant to return 
home for personial reasons. 

The Arab presence along the frontier is 
based on a multitude of amorphous secret 
groups, and some ostensibly humanitarian 
or religious organisatioirs that are often 
seen locaUy as cover for clandestine ac- 
tivities. The secret groups are usually or- 
ganised aroimd individuals, who often 
propagate a religious-political ideology and 
have Uttle in common except their anti- 
pathy to Iran. It is difficult to identify where 
some of the religious and charitable work 
of seemingly humanitarian organisations 
ends and where clandestine — and often 
violent — activities begin. 
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For example, one such group regularly 
organises a rehlatal shimal, or northward 
journey, with the stated purpose of impart- 
ing religious education to Afghans in 
guerilla-held areas dose to the Soviet bor- 
der. However, its last mission, in May 1990, 
was specifically aimed at influencing Uz- 
beks living in the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
authorities, who carefully monitor such ac- 
tivities, have complained on at least one oc- 
casion that members of this group had illeg- 
ally entered its territory. • • • 

Qaada, the most powerful and numeri- 
cally the largest Arab group, operates sev- 
eral camps on both sides of the Pakistan- Af- 
ghan border. Run by a Saudi Arabian na- 
tional called Usameh ben Laden, Qaada is 
estimated to spend about US$100,000 a 
month on its military instructors alone, and 
its recruits are paid the equivalent of be- 
tween US$100-200 dxoring their three to sbc 
months training. 

Qaada forces were present in all the 
mujahideens' batties until they were se- 
verely mauled during fighting around 
Jalalabad. After that battie, the group be- 
came less active. During the recent assault 
on Khost it played virtually no part in the 
successful mujahideen siege of the town's 
government garrison. 

Arab sources say Usameh has powerful 
connections, and note that during the 
Jalalabad campaign he was able to get ur- 
gentiy needed supplies flown in by aircraft 
belonging to a foreign airforce. Usameh 
told a Saudi newspaper a few years ago 
that he had trained 10,000 men from Palds- 
tan, the Philippines, Burma, Sudan, Spain 
and other European cotmtries. « • • 

Many of the 5,000 or so Arabs now liv- 
ing in Pakistan are either without papers or 
on forged documents, yet are able to tiravel 
freely in and out of the cotmtry. Most of 
these clandestine residents are said to have 
cordial relations with the authorities who 
could deport them with relative ease. Their 
protection lies primarily in the money they 
spread around, a bail which extends up to 
Islamabad. 

Cormections with the local authorities 
are also useful for smuggling in a vast range 
of military equipment — including sudi 
serisitive items as rright-vision sights, laser 
range finders and powerful radios. One of 
the groups was responsible for smuggling 
out 13 Stinger groimd-to-air missiles from a 
batch the OA had supplied to the mujahi- 
deen. The Stingers were sold to Qatar, 
which was indiscreet enough to later dis- 
play them at its national day parade. The 
results of subsequent enquiries by the US 
authorities have not been disclosed. 

The Arabs allege some of the groups 



also work as hired assassins, eliminating 
dissidents on behalf of Middle Eastern in- 
telligence agencies. The most notorious 
unsolved kilHng was that of Saudi-backed 
Palestinian guerilla leader Abdallah Azzam, 
who died in a car bomb explosion in 
Peshawar a year ago. Most of Abdallah's 
recruits were drawn from Palestinians liv- 
ing in the Israeli Occupied Territories. 

The private Saudi Arabian-funded mak- 
tabatal Idiidmaat, or bureau of services — a 
welfare organisation with offices aroimd 
the world — is among the better known 
Arab organisations accused of involvement 
in clandestine activities. With some 36 
branches in the US alone, it provides 
medical aid and propagates Islam through 
books, films and lectures. 

Its office in Peshawar is said to serve as 

a conduit for most of the private Saudi 
funds donated to the mujahideen. Critics 
allege the bureau also closely monitors 
other Muslim organisations. Its reports 
help Riyadh exaggerate the dangers of 
fanatical Islamic groups' activities — and its 
own role in containing them — to its West- 
em allies. 

The Saudi bureau also secretiy funds a 
large number of the estimated 150 news- 
papers and journals published about the 
Afghan War in Peshawar and Islamabad. 
Whereas Pakistanis are forbidden to pro- 
duce any publications without a licence, 
these Afghan War publications — some of 
them produced with modem computerised 
equipment in Arabic and English — have 
no such licence. Although die Pakistan 
Government takes the line that such con- 
trols are tinnecessary because most of the 
publications circulate outside the country, 
many of them concentrate less on the war 
than on anti-Iranian propaganda and Mus- 
lim sectarian issues. 

The better-known publications include 
the weeklies Elmurabatoon and Qadariyah 
Dauliah, owned by an Egyptian, and the 
monthlies Aljihad, Almujahid, Mauqafat and 
Afghan Report. These publications have 
been criticised by many Pakistanis for fan- 
ning sectarian strife, which has noticeably 
increased since they were launched. ■ 
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While tiiere are no reliable data on 
how much money is sent directiy to 
Afghan groups from private foreign 
sovirces, some estimates are possible. 
Saudi Arabian support continues to run 
at several hvmdred million US dollars a 
year, while aU the Gulf states consider 
Afghans to be rightful recipients of Tokat 
— the 2.5% of income every Muslim is 
expected to give annually to the needy. 
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The endless war 



By Ruslan Budrin 




I wo-and-a-half years after the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Af- 
ghanistan, an end to the war is 
stili not in sight. The war has, in 
fact, gathered strengtii while the foreign 
backers of the various Afghan parties hover 
between the desire to end the conflict and 
the urge to continue supporting their fa- 
vourite factions. 

On 4 June, an Afghan air force bomber 
mistakenly attacked a Soviet settlement 
near the Afghan border northeast of the 
target village in Badakshan province. Thus, 
the danger this conflict poses for the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union has become very 
real indeed. In December 1979, when Mos- 
cow sent its tixwps into Afghanistan, this 
danger did not exist. 

The second Congress of People's De- 
puties in December 1989 acknowledged 
that the decision to send broops to Af- 
ghanistan merited a moral and political 
examination. But consensus on Afghanis- 
tan has eluded Soviet politicians. 

The leadership of the Russian federation 
has become the main voice of democrats 
advocating an end to aid to repressive re- 
gimes. Russian President Boris Yeltsin and 
his foreign minister, Andrei Kozyryev, 
have annovmced Russia's intention to re- 
examine botfi military and economic aid to 
Afghanistan, and their position on future 
Afghan elections is not much different from 
Pakistan's official stance. 

But in die Supreme Soviet there is a 
powerful lobby calling for a continuation of 
"internationalist aid" to Kabul. This lobby 
claims to speak on behalf of the more than 
half-a-milKon Soviet soldiers who served in 
Afghanistan, the majority of whom are said 
to be against the cut-off of aid to the regime 
tiiey defended. 

Hiis position was spelled out by Maj.- 
Gen. Victor Filatov in the army veterans' 
union newspaper, Pdbratim. He writes that 
the 40th Aimy, which was the backbone of 
ti:ie "limited contingent' of Soviet tix)ops in 
Afghanistan, formed, for 10 years, a bas- 
tion against Islamic fundamentalism. It 
should be sent back, he believes, to defend 
Kabul and to stop the threat of Islamic fun- 
damentalism to Soviet Muslims. 

In view of such lobbying, it has been dif- 
ficult for the Soviet Union to sign an agree- 
ment on "negative symmetry" — die cut- 
off of all war-sustaining supplies by the US 
and the Soviets to their respective clients — 
as had been expected when Eduard 
Shevardnadze, the tiien Soviet foreign 
minister, met U S Secretary of State James 

Baker in Houston in 1990. It is notliii^ris^ 
ing tiiat it was just at tiiis time tiiat the 
career of Shevardnadze as foreign minister 
came to an end. 

Similar views on Afghanistan were ex- 
pressed at the First Army Conference of In- 
ternationalist Fighters, held in Moscow on 
22 May. Defence Minister Dmitry Yazov 



took part, as did the commander of Soviet 
ground forces. Gen. Valentin Varennikov, 
and o\her representatives of the more tiian 
66,000 Afghan veterar\s still serving in the 
army. 

Col-Gen. Boris Gromov, former com- 
mander of Soviet forces 
in Afghanistan and now 
deputy interior minister, 
suggested re-establishing 
the 40th Army as part of 
the Soviet armed forces. 
He and his comrade- 
in-arms in Afghanis- 
tan, Lieut-Gen. Pavel 
Grachev, commander of 
the airborne troops, con- 
sider the Afghan vete- 
raiis to be one of die 
guarantors of stability in 
Soviet society. 

"The internationalist 
fighter today is not only 
our past, but to a large 
degree our present and 
future," said Grachev, 
apparently referring to 
tile presence of Afghan 
veterans among troops 
sent to restore order in 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
the Baltic republics over 
the past two years. As 
Varennikov pointed out, 
Afghan veterans make 
up a significant portion 
of parliamentary de- 
puties, n 

Although on one level 
the Soviet and US posi- 
tions on Afghanistan are ^ 

converging, tiie Soviet stance has been 
more complicated - because of the vete- 
rans — than tiie Foreign Ministry might 
like it to be. Nevertheless, it is oti^er 
parties, in particular Pakistan and tiie 
various Afghan groups, which still form 
tiie greatest obstacle to a political settie- 
ment. 

After the mujahideen defeat at Jalalabad 
in the summer of 1989, there was a stale- 
mate in the military struggle. But a new de- 
stabilising factor began to emerge last au- 
hmm after tiie visit to Pakistan of Ahmad 
Shah Masud, tiie most prominent mujahi- 
deen field commander in north Afghanis- 
tan, who belongs to tiie Jamiat-e-Islami 
group led by Burhariuddin Rabbani. 

Having received tiie support of high- 
ranking American and Pakistani represen- 
tatives in Islamabad, Masud undertook to 
build a united military command and an- 
nounced that tiKere would be a gradual 
ti:ansition from a defensive to an offensive 
stiiategy against Kabul. As tiiis sti^tegy in- 
cluded the seizxire of towns, it was neces- 
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sary to form regular 
armed forces. In an in- 
terview with tiie Soviet 
magazine Neiv Times, 
Masud said that tiie 
siege of Kabul would 
be tiie final stage of tiie 
sti-ategy he had worked 
out. 

Today, it is obvious 
tiiat this strategy is being 
put into practice, despite 
the loud declarations of 
peace and talk of inter- 
A%han dialogue re- 
sounding in all tiie capi- 
tals involved, as well as 



in tiie UN. There has 
been inaeasing military 
activity in tiie cenfa-al, 
southern and northern 
provinces of Afghanis- 
tan. Since the seizure of 
Khost in April, tiie dties 
of Gardez and Kandahar 
have come under tiireat. 
At tiie same time Kabul 
is bradng itself for fresh 
attacks. And fighting has 
resumed in aU distiicts in 
the northern province of 
Balkh, accorcing to the 
military commander Col- 
Gen. Mohamad Joma 
Atsak. 




Recentiy, Islamabad began to move 
away from insisting on a military solution 
to tiie Afghan problem while refusing 
dialogue with Moscow. This 'became dear 
after tiie mujahideen took Khost. Today, it 
would seem that Islamabad has a two-track 
policy and is banking simultaneously on 
military and political action to resolve 
tiie conflict. While Masud, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar's fundamentalist Hizbe Islaini 
group and other mujahideen leaders con- 
, tinue in tiieir efforts to force tiie centi-al gov- 
ernment out of provindal centi-es, Is- 
lamabad has, for tiie first time in three 
i years, expressed a desire to continue a 
dialogue with Moscow. 

But tiie basic obstade to a constixictive ' 
dialogue has still not been overcome. Is- 
lamabad believes, as before, tiiat President 
Najibullah should vacate his post in order 
to partidpate in elections on an equal foot- 
ing witii otiier candidates. The Soviets, in a 
stance tiiat is dose to tiie Americans', want 
Najibullah to remain in his post during tiie 
transition period. 

Pakistan maintains tiiat tiie majority of 
Afghans do not want Najibullah to remain 
as president. But it remains undear who 
tiiis majority is. In Pakistan's view tiie 
"majority" are all tiiose living outside of the 
conti-ol of Kabul. The Soviet beUef is tiiat 
any solution of tiie Afghan crisis should 
take into consideration tiie interests of aU 
political forces. 

Islamabad wants a ti-ansitional adminis- 
bration to take full power in tiie countiy 
during tiie election period. This administi-a- 
tion could be headed by tiie fornier king 
Mohamad Zahir Shah, say Pakistani dip 
lomats in Moscow, but tiie problem is tiiat 
Zahir Shah refuses to return as long as 
Najibullah remains in power. 

Previously, Islamabad had categoricaUv- 
opposed tiie former monardi's plrtidpa- 
tion in a settiement, and on several occa- 
sions refused to allow him to enter Pakistan 
hTw ^° Afghanistan. Tlien, Islamabad 
n^l ? Hekmatyar, a staundi 

opponent of tiie king. After tiieir reorienta- 
tion towards tiie more moderate mujahi- 
deen leaders, tiie Pakistanis began to ex- 
press differences of opinion witii tiieir 
former favourite. 

w*^^ Soviet-US meeting in Houston, a 
basis for a breaktivough was worked out. 



involving a new formula for free, demo- 
aatic elections under international con^ i 
and an end to Soviet and American \ a- 
pons deliveries. The other foreign donors 
of military aid would be called on to folic v 
the example of the peace guarantors for 
ghanistan. But this iast point was the w „, 
link in the chain. 

The Soviet side would not agree to a 
fixed cut-off date fcr military aid without a 
guarantee from third countries that they 
would also adhere to the principle of "nega- 
tive symmetry," and in tiie end the Hous- 
ton meeting failed to produce the expected 
results. 

In January Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif told the leaders of the Af- 
ghan resistance coalition that his ffovpm- 
ment would continue to supply economic 
and military aid on its own in the event of 
a US aid cut-off. It is quite likely that even if 
Pakistan did promise to cut its military aid 
to the mujahideen, ■ "negative symmetry" 
might still remain a noble aim rather than 
reality. It would be difficult to control the 
secret supply channels established by the 
Pakistani generals. The experience of the 
UN observer force on the border is a case in 
point — they had to wind up their work 
due to lack of access to observation points. 

The main task facing all the parties to 
the conflict — and this means, first of all, 
the Soviet Uruon — is to find a solution 
which would allow a leader to come to 
power who would be accepted by the Af- 
ghan people. In other words, what is 
needed is not a game of "non-interference" 
after a decade-long military presence but an 
effective policy to end the bloodshed with 
the help of international involvement. 
The political settlements in Nicaragua 
and Angola can serve as examples. If 
are not prepared for this, it means that 
we have changed our methods, but not 
oxir basic stance on involvement in foreign 
conflicts. ■ 

Ruslan Budrin is a specialist on Ajghanistan for 
Novosti newsagency in Mosmv. 
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Afghanistan 

Blown deals, 
blown minds 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HELMAND 

IN THE valley of the Helmand river, the 
opium formers are bringing in their crop. 
It looks good for the farmers in this part of 
southern AJghanistan— but bad for the 
American officials who are trying to fight 
drugs at their source, Afghanistan produces 
more opium than any country except 
Burma. Some 40% of Afghanistan's opium 
is grown in upper Helmand. Refineries in 
the border areas of Pakistan will process the 
raw gum into heroin for Pakistan's Im or 
more drug takers. More heroin will be 
smuggled to Europe by sea and air, or over- 
land via Iran and Turkey. 

Opium is profitable. At a rough guess it 
is 150 times more profitable to a farmer than 
growing wheat. Yet in 1989 a guerrilla leader 
in Helmand, Naseem Akhundzada, or- 
dered his followers to stop growing opium. 
In Islamabad, according to his account, the 
American ambassador, Robert Oakley, and 
other officials had promised him agricul- 
tural aid if he banned the crop. On his re- 
turn to Helmand, Naseem pronounced 
poppies "un-Islamic" and ordered that any 
already sown should be dug up. In March 
1990, during a visit to Peshawar, he was 
murdered. But Naseem had kept his end of 
the bargain. American officials agree that 
any remaining poppies in his area were 
"marginal". Yet no American aid has ap- 
peared. 

Naseem's brother, Rasool, is furious— 
and wants to wreak vengeance and make 
nione^' at the same time. His followers say 
he has told them to "plant poppies every- 
where, even on the rooftops". Rasool's fief 
probably accounts for half of Helmand's 
opium*. Rasool denies having spoken so 
strongly. "Since the Americans didn't keep 
their promises," he said, "we planted some 
poppies— just a few— this year. We had to 
because our area is very poor and back- 
ward." Like Rasool, virtually all Afghans 



who grow opium justify it on the ground of 
economic necessity. 

At any rate, poppies have made a come- 
back in Musa Qala and Kajakay, the Hel- 
mand districts that Rasool controls. The 
change is striking: not a stalk nor a blossom 
was to be seen there this time last year. Now 
more than half the cultivable land appears 
to be given over to growing them. 

American officials formally deny they 
made a promise to Naseem. They say they 
agreed only to further talks if the ban proved 
successful. But an American embassy source 
confirmed that the Americans promised ag- 
ricultural aid, including improved wheat 
seed, fertiliser and help in clearing blocked 
underground irrigation channels, on condi- 
tion that the ban succeeded. The ambassa- 
dor appears to have given his word in good 
faith, only to be overruled in Washington. 
Part of the Foreign Assistance Act, narrowly 
interpreted, forbids American officials to 
deal with anyone who has ever been in- 
volved in producing narcotics. According to 
an aid worker, "The legislation was pretty 
new and not well understood even in Wash- 
ington, let alone Islamabad." 

Helmand farmers are hardly Colom- 
bian-st>'le drug lords. Their mud-walled 
houses are much less opulent than those of 
guerrilla politicians in Pakistan. The heroin 
refiners and traffickers make the real profits. 
However, the farmers are getting some ben- 
efit from rising prices. In May 1990 a kilo 
(2.2lb) of raw opium brought a farmer the 
equivalent of about $10-20. This Maya kilo 
sold for the equivalent of about $100. 

The word is spreading that opium is the 
crop to grow. Poppies were harvested for the 
first time this year in other parts of southern 
Afghanistan. Farmers near Kandahar have 
been setting out young poppy seedlings next 
to fields in mid-harvest, clearly an experi- 
ment aimed at growing two crops a year. 

Rasool has not ruled out a new deal with 
the Americans: "If they'll work with us, 
we'll work with them, but this time on the 
condition they give us proof of their good 
faith first." 
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Pepsi added to 
Afghan menu 

The Kabul regime has 
promised Pepsi Cola a monop- 
oly of the soft drink market in 
Afghanistan when a plant set 
up under franchise from the 
American giant starts produc- 
ing next month, AFP reported. 

Qadir and Wazir Resin Processing 
Co.( QWO), a iHivate company, has set 
up the plant under the Pepsi 
International franchise. 

Although fighting is continuing 



between Soviet- 
backed govern- 
ment forces aiKl 
resistance gue- 
rillas in many 




parts of the country, the Pepsi market- 
ing venture is considered one of the 
most ambitious commercial projects 
ever launched in the country. 

QWO plans to step up its annual 
production to a target 69 million bouies 
for three brands - Pepsi, Miranda and 
7-Up. 

The company's chief engineer 
Nooruddin said the firm's Pepsi will be 
cheaper than tfiose sold on the market 
now, but its fixed cost will depend on 



the rate of the Afghani against the US 
dollar. 

Imported colas, including the 
Soviet GI and staple SISI, presently 
sell at between 450 and 500 Afghanis a 
can and the Pepsi makers said they 
would sell their brands at below 30 
cents US, or 300 Afghanis. 

The Pepsi project is fail proof be- 
cause it bagged the franchise the same 
year as Coca Cola withdrew its license 
here after luting an Afghan manufac- 
turing futn produce and market the 
drink for 20 years. 

Pepsi International has agreed only 
to supply formula concentrates while 



QWO will stock its own chemicals, 
sugaur and water to prepare the three 
drinks. 

AFGHANews 
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Muscovites Glimpse Afghan War's Brutality 



By STEPHEN KINZER 

Special to The New York Times 

. MOSCOW, Aug. 14 — Two years after 
the last Soviet soldiers left Afghani- 
stan, the Afghan war has finally come 
home to Moscow. 

In a hall near the Kremlin, war vet- 
erans and their supporters have 
mounted an exhibition that, for the first 
time, shows ordinary citizens the sav- 
agery of the 10-year conflict. Most visi- 
tors are stunned into silence as soon as 
they arrive, and some weep openly as 
they gape at the stark displays. 

"What you see here is the way it 
really was," said Nikolai Kastyuk, a 
veteran who helped organize the exhi- 
bition. "People come here still believ- 
ing the old cliches — that we went into 
I Afghanistan to fulfill an intemational- 
jist duty, that the soldiers were not 
there to kill but to build churches and 
plant crops. By the time they leave, 
they're in a state of shock." 

Part of the exhibition is a replica of a 
Soviet field hospital, complete with a 
mobile operating room and cases of 
surgical instruments. Grotesque 
photos of wounded soldiers, photos that 
could not be published while the war 
was under way, hang nearby. 

Display cases tell the individual life 
stories of some of the 13,833 young 
Soviet men who lost their lives in Af- 
ghanistan. A typical one contains baby 
pictures, a high school diploma, a for- 
mal wedding photo, a draft notice, 
snapshots from Afghanistan, a couple 
of medals; and finally a photo of par- 
ents laying flowers before a grave. 

Copies of letters and poems written 
by soldiers and th^ir loved ones add to 
the exhibition's emotional impact. 



Some visitors to the exhibition leave 
offerings of their own. Near one photo, 
a mother and father have left a hand^ 
written note. 

" With incredible grief and pain, you 
will always be in our hearts," the note 
said. "Sleep peacefully forever, our 
darling son Seryozha." 

The exhibition has attracted many 
people who mourn for war victims, 
partly because there is as yet no other 
focus for their pain. The authorities in 
Moscow, however,, have announced 
plans to build a permanent memorial 
to those who fought and died in Af- 
ghanistan. 

A Monument Like Washington's 

Plans show a monument roughly 
comparable to the one in Washington 
that honors Vietnam veterans. It con- 
sists of 10 wide steps, one for each year 
of the war, leading down to angled 
granite walls designed to evoke solem- 
nity. Above stands a statue of a soldier 
carrying a blinded comrade. 

Although the Soviet military authori- 
ties were at first reluctant to contrib- 
ute to the exhibition, they were advised 
to do so by senior civilian leaders. With 
their help, organizers obtained tanks» 
trucks, armored personnel carriers 
and other machines of war that were 
used in Afghanistan. They form a cen- 
tral part of the display. 

That Soviets may now confront their 
country's role in Afghanistan so di- 
rectly reflects how far this country has 
evolved in recent years. But beyond its 
historical significance, the exhibition 
serves the political goals of President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

"The point is to make people think 
about what kind of government they 



want," said Aleksandr Gafin, one of the 
organizers. "We must never again' 
have the kind of regime that sends 
troops to places like Afghanistan, 
never again a regime where a small 
group .of people can make a decision 
that results in suffering for the whole 
country." 

A few leading critics of the Afghan 
war say the exhibition does not go far 
enough. Among them is Artyom Boro- 
vik, who was one of the first Soviet cor- 
respondents to report critically from 
Afghanistan in the late 1980's. 

"One thing missing is any reference 
to what we did to the country of Af- 
ghanistan," Mr. Borovik said. "Two 
and a half million Afghans died in the 
war, and many villages were de- 
stroyed, but you don't see anything 
about that." 

Some older people, especially those 
with military backgrounds, complain 
that the exhibition is one-sided and 
even unpatriotic. 

"What you see here is a distorted 
view," said one retired military officer. 
"War is war. It isn't fair to say that 
what we did in Afghanistan was totally 
dirty." ' 
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Kennedy Airport 
Journal 

~^ ByCRAIG WOLFF " 

It may happen, if you are situated just 
right, that an Afghan Freedom Fighter will 
.walk into your office surrounded by armed 
guards and you will welcome him as if dis- 
covering an old school chum in the middle 
of the desert. He will point to a dark comer 
in his mouth that has not been looked at in 
years and you will heal it in time for him to 
catch the next plane back to Kabul. Upony 
his leading, you will present him with a 
toothbrush with your office phone number. 
You are the airport dentist. 

The job is filled right now by the only sort 
of man who could find contentment a floor 
above the main greeting area and down an 
anonymous corridor in the International 
Arrivals Building at Kennedy Airporj. Dr. 
Robert Trager stands at about 5 feet 4 
inches tall, has a smooth, round face and 
impossibly pale eyes that place him un- 
avoidably in the background. But there is 
shrewdness behind the eyes. 

The other day he sat on a window sill, 
showing off the five tiny rooms of his office 
suite, and he reviewed his basic calcula- 
tions. More than 200,000 travelers pass 
through the airport each day. And there are 



38,000 airport employees. How many people 
walk by his other office on Farmers Boule- 
vard near the airport? One, maybe two him- 
dred? But at the airport, his shingle hangs 
to the left of the flight board. And there 
have to be about 10,000 people who look at 
that each day. 

"Look at it this way," he said. "Think of 
all the thousands of people flying. They 
each have one heart, one liver. But they 
have 32 teeth. The odds are, if something's 
going to go wrong, I ' 11 be the one. " • • • 

The pilot calls down to the control tower, 
which contacts airport security, and ulti- 
mately the message gets to Dr. Trager. He 
gets the chair ready and points it to the win- 
dow where the patient is distracted by the 

jumbo jets lining up on the airfield. 
Air India. Lufthansa. Air Italia. 
Dreahiland. 

Demand encouraged Dr. Trager 
and his partner, Dr. Georgette Sar- 
vaideo, to open an office a few months 
jback at La Guardia Airport, but his 
heart clearly remains at JFK, where, 
to hear Dr. Trager tell it, intrigue fol- > 
lows him to his drill the way romance 
follows James Bond to his cigarette 
lighter. ^ 

Traveling C.I.A. agents share their 
top secrets with him. The Novocain 
makes them do it, he said, not the 
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pain. Kuwaiti pilots detamed during 
the Persian Gulf war came to him. 
And when the Avianca Airlines jet 
crashed on Long Island last year , he 
and Dr. Sarvaideo worked on the side 
of a hill, pulling survivors from the 
wreckage. The doctors, he said, 
worked on the lower torso, while they 
literally pushed teeth back into sock- 
ets. 

Among his most faithful clientele 
are the underground Mujahadeen 
from Afghanistan. They know that 
the United States Government pays 
for medical and dental care while 
they are incarcerated. Dr. Trager 
said, so they usually request an emer- 
gency appointment. 

"They usually have big holes in 
their teeth and guards all around," 
Dr. Trager said. "They're stoic and 
they don't bat an eyelash because 
they're used to pain. Then they go 
back to jail or back home with my 
business card. One told me, 'You're 
the famous airport dentist. You're a 
legend iamy country.' " . ♦ 



The New York Times 
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WHAT'S IN THE CARDS FOR AFGHANISTAN? 



From a talk given by Barnett Rubin, Assoc. Prof, 
of Political Science, Columbia University, at 
the Afghan Round Table on 3/29/91: 

Afghanistan became a modern state - with bound- 
aries, a central bureaucracy, an army & a rela- 
tively pacified population - because all the 
powers in the region ultimately wanted it to be 
that way. The British & the Russians drew the 
boundar ies 5 the British provided weapons & cash 
to Abdul Rahman to enable him to conquer the 
area. Subsequently the US & the USSR agreed 
to compete peacefully in Afghanistan by both 
giving assistance to the Afghan state. They worked together to strengthen the state, 
albeit competing for influence. However, a very different situation emerged after 1978 
when the Soviets were trying to build up a state controlled by their agents & the US, 
Pakistan, China, Saudi Arabia & others were supporting insurgents against them. 

The breakdown occurred partly from the way the state was built up, with foreign aid 
from a variety of powers & the diffusion of conflicting international ideologies into 
various parts of the state elite within Afghanistan: some became rather Westernized; 
others adhered to communist - pro-Soviet or pro-Chinese - approaches; & still others 
espoused the new form of Islamic revolutionary ideology, such as that of the Muslim 
brotherhood. 

What has happened now, however, is that each of these varying ideological folds within 
Afghan society has created its own power center. For some it is a territorial center, 
for others, a kind of network, but all these power centers have been trying to obtain 
foreign assistance - weapons, cash, political support. This demonstrates some continu- 
ity as, since the end of the Durrani empire, the state of Afghanistan, has relied on 
some kind of foreign assistance because the poverty & tribal organization of the country 
made it very difficult to dominate by extracting resources from the territory itself. 
All the power centers now are trying to build up some kind of relationship with seg- 
ments of the population in Afghanistan & trying to use what external support they have 
as some form of patronage. The fact that the international forces have not been able 
to reach an agreement over what sort of future they would like to see in Afghanistan, 
or at least a framework for establishing Afghanistan as a relatively stable buffer 
state, means that Afghan groups are still able to extract resources from powers in the 
international system & use the resources to continue to fragment Afghanistan. 

Roughly speaking, we can distinguish about four power networks in Afghanistan today. 
One, of course, is in Kabul. The current government led by Najibullah evolved from 
what was originally the Khalq-Parcham regime, the PDPA. Their program now is much the 
same as any program of the governments under Zahir Shah, except it is more enthusias- 
tic in saying how Islamic it is. It is no longer engaging in those policies which 
essentially forced the people of Afghanistan to take up arms against it in the late 
1970s & early 1980s, The split between Khalq & Parcham is still very significant, both 
because of the difference in the social origins of the two groups, but also because the 
group represented by Najibullah has essentially given up on the revolutionary project. 
Its main goal is to try to form an alliance with as many members of the old regime 
elite as it can in order to try to claim for itself the traditional Pashtun, nationalist 
type of legitimacy. This has created a lot of tension between the Najibullah faction 
Sc others who still cling to a more revolutionary type goal. This was one of the 
reasons behind the Tanai coup attempt last year, but it has led to significant changes 
in the way the government is conducted. Of course, all the main security forces are 
still led by very trusted members of the Party who are very close to the Soviet Union, 
& Najibullah can continue to do what he does only because he continues to receive 
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assistance - food, cash, weapons, fuel, etc., - from the USSR. This also helps him 
maintain the subservience of the Khalqis who otherwise might ultimately get rid of 
him. The Soviet Union also supports Najibullah's line of trying to reconcile with 
the. old regime elites. Najibullah would also like to attract as many members of the 
Islamic parties as he can but, in his public statements, he has very much focused on 
Gulbuddin, the Pakistanis & the Saudis as anti-national, anti-Pashtun forces. He re- 
presents himself as head of the main Pashtun-dominated, effective, nationalist organi- 
zation within Afghanistan. While nobody fully believes this, no other leader or power 
center has shown the type of skill that Najibullah has, & nobody has been able to 
come up with a convincing alternative. 



The second power center is the one in Pakistan, the exiled leaders in Pakistan &, in 
particular, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. We might call this the Gulbuddin-Pakistan power 
center. The Pakistani strategy has been to promote someone who is very close to them, 
not so much for Islamic revolutionary goals but for Pakistani nationalist goals. 
Their strategy is to organize a putsch with the resistance militia groups that are 
based mainly in Pakistan in order to cause a crumbling of the Kabul regime from inside 
so that they could move in & take over, taking advantage of the fact that, among the 
resistance, Gulbuddin probably has the best, although not the largest, organization. 
Gulbuddin would also enjoy the most logistic support from Pakistan. However, Pakistan 
has been frustrated in the past by resistance to this plan from the other mujahideen. 

The third power center is based in Afghanistan, although it has some very important 
links to the outside, & that is Ahmad Shah Massoud's Council of the North. It does 
not have the benefit of a single outside supporter but it has received a lot of 
infra-structural assistance from European countries. The Council gets some weapons 
from Pakistan although Massoud has always had problems with that as he does not allow 
the Pakistanis to plan his military or political strategy for him. Although Massoud 
does not see himself as a Tajik ethnic leader, but as an Islamic leader & quite pos- 
sibly as a future leader of Afghanistan, in order to build up an organization in his 
area, he has largely relied on ethnic ties. This is the way he has managed to pene- 
trate Kabul - through the Persian speakers & the large number of Pan j shir is who live 
there. But his main talent is that he is the only guerrilla leader who has shown 
that he knows how to carry out true guerrilla strategy, not by killing enemy soldiers 
but by constructing a political organization. He has the only quasi-state in the 
guerrilla movement inside Afghanistan in that he controls a relatively well-defined 
territory; he has a territorial center in Taloqan, the capital of Takhar Province; 
he has an administrative structure & he engages in social activities - bridge-building, 
etc. He has his base. The problem is, of course, that he is non-Pashtun &, since 
the Soviet withdrawal, ethnic issues have come to the fore even more. It is quite 
likely that Pashtuns as a whole would be quite resistant to his taking over. 
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In any battle for Kabul, however, he will be someone to be reckoned with as he is in 
a position to control the ground supply lines to the USSR & to the gas fields in the 
north. 

The fourth power center is the hardest to define - the old regime elite, primarily 
m Western exile. Very few are in Pakistan, except for some individuals of rural 
tribal orxgin. Those who did participate in the resistance did not form their own 
political organizations but affiliated themselves to the parties of Mojeddedi & 
Gailani, traditional religious leaders who put together tribal coalitions. (Moham- 
madi, representing conservative mullahs, is no longer a significant force.) 

Their strategy is to hope that a UN brokered deal between the superpowers will enable 
them to get back to Kabul & play their traditional mediating role, both between the 
international system & the people of Afghanistan, & mediating as a relatively 
detribalized elite among the various ethnic & tribal groups of Afghanistan in order 
to put together some kind of weak state, supported, of course, by all the inter- 
national aid, which probably is not going to show up. 

Where does that leave us? Nothing can happen on the ground until the outside powers 
agree on a framework for a settlement. Outside powers funded the growth of the 
modern state in Afghanistan &, at the moment, they are still working on tearing it 
apart. Until they agree to stop supplying military & financial aid to groups that 
are fighting each other, really there is nothing that the Afghans can do. And given 
the economic situation in Afghanistan, the dependence of millions of Afghans who 
are refugees, it is unrealistic to expect the Afghans to do anything on their own. 
ihat IS not to say that once outside assistance is stopped, everyone will agree. 
But the process can't even start until that happens. 

l^tr.t^ f movement & it is possible that the Saudis are somewhat disillusioned 
with the fundamentalists that they supported during the war; that they might be 
willing to negotiate directly with the Soviet Union. I know that the US is sup- 
porting that type of negotiation & it seems very unlikely that the US Congress will 
support the mujahideen for another year. 

Given the situation I've discussed. I don't know what kind of solution there could 
be But _ I hope that within the next 6 months there will be enough movement at the 
international level to begin creating conditions where Afghans, for the first time, 
can begin to think about what they are going to do. 

Update: Since the fall of Khost, which occurred as I gave this talk, the situation 
has changed. The mujahideen are no nearer to a military victory. The Pakistan-Gul- 
buddin forces took Khost by allying with the traditionalist tribesmen, & with direct 
aid from the Pakistani military. (Mas.soud also took Khwaja Ghar but he had to 
abandon it.) The Pakistanis, however, decided that Khost was the end of the mili- 
tary option. President Ghulam Ishaq & Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, have clearly 
opted tor a settlement 6, are edging out the military from total control of Pakistan's 
Afghanistan policy. Hence, they are turning to the UN & the old regime. With their 
agreement the Sec'y Gen'l of the UN Issued his 5-polnt plan on May 21. Soon after 
Sultan Ghazl (Zahir Shah's cousin) & Abdul Sattar Sirat (former Minister of Justice, 
now living in Mecca) came to Islamabad & Peshawar at Pakistan's invitation. The 
kidnapping & probable murder of Abdul Rahim Chlnzai in Peshawar on July 9 was probably 

tZ^jtr^^^lu u'^ Gulbuddln-Wahabl forces, perhaps supported by elements of 

the ISI, although there is no proof. 

Now will come a test of how much Influence Pakistan or the USSR can really exert over 

Ihl'^l S f'^'A ^^nu^^^ ''T''^^ following the retirement of Gen. Mirza Aslam Beg. 
the Pakistani Army Chief of Staff, on August 17, 1991, may show whether it will be 
possible to find a political solution. [This update was done in July] 
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From the Editor: 



Et^EnJT5 



The effects of the recent events 
in the Soviet Union on Afghani- 
stan are anybody's guess. Ob- 
viously some Afghans will be more 
nervous than others. We'll try 
to have some of the fall-out in 
the next issue, so if you see any, 
please send it to us. 

A phone call from a European sub- 
scriber visiting New York brought 
us the news that the Kabul Gov't 
has given the French Archeolo- 
gival Mission back its library; 
that the Kabul Museum treasures 
are still in their crates (but 
all the crates are in one room) ; 
that restoration work is going 
on in Herat &, according to an 
Italian architect who visited 
that city recently, it's not bad. 

The time is soon to come for a 
slight hike in the FORUM sub- 
scription price. Next year, in- 
dividual subscriptions will be 
$25 - for US & foreign (sea mail) . 
We think it's still a bargain, 
especially when you look at the 
prices for other publications on 
esoteric subjects. If you wonder 
why we use 1st class mail, it's 
because it's the same price as 
3rd class & our mailing list is 
not large enough to qualify for 
bulk rates. 

And if our variegated spelling of 
names confuses you, we spell them 
as they appeared in the article 
cited. As for the veracity of 
what we publish, consider the 
sources; we don't make this stuff 
up ! 

Again, our thanks to everyone who 
sent us information & articles. 
Continue, continue, continue... 
The deadline for the November 
issue is October -15-. 



Afghan artist Es Rouya (See FORUM XIX, #3, 
p. 20) will teach two 7-class courses on 
Islamic Calligraphy at the School for Sacred 
Arts, 133 West 4th Street, New York, NY 
10012, (212) 475-8048. Class 1 will meet 
Wednesday evenings from 6-9 from 9/11 thru 
10/23; class 2 will be from 10/30-12/11. 
The cost is $220 each (supplies not included) 
Born in Kabul, Es Rouya came to New York in 
1983. 

The date for the 1991 New York Conference on 
Asian Studies has been changed to 11/23-24 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, NY. The dead- 
line for registration is 10/25: New York 
Conference for Asian Studies, Cornell Univ. 
Conference Services, Box 3, Robert Purcell 
Union, Ithaca, NY 14853. 



Peace Corps Reunion: From 8/1-4, approxi- 
mately 4,000 Peace Corps Volunteers who had 
served in nearly 100 nations gathered in 
Washington, D.C., to celebrate the Peace 
Corps' 30th anniversary. A highlight of 
the celebration for those who had served in 
Afghanistan was an afternoon organized by 
Stephanie Smock, a founder of the recently 
formed "Friends of Afghanistan." Approxi- 
mately 35 people attended the program which 
included a presentation by David Lemery of 
his 6 projector, 3 screen slide show about 
the 4th group of PCVs to enter Afghanistan 
(1964) and the country as they found it; an 
update by Khan Moh'd Alami, Voice of America, 
on Afghan affairs & on recent events inside 
Afghanistan & in the Afghan refugee community 
from his perspective; and a talk by Bill 
Bergquist, a former Volunteer who spent the 
last year in the Herat area working for the 
UN. The opinions & comments of the speakers 
were highly divergent, & led to much dis- 
cussion giving everyone attending an idea 
of the diversity of perspective people can 
have of the same events at the same time. 

Len Oppenheim 
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SOVIET PROSPECTS IN AFGHANISTAN 



The following is extracted from a chapter in DILEMMAS OF NATIONAL SECURITY & CO- 
OPERATION IN INDIA & PAKISTAN (Hafiz Malik, ed..) by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. University 
of Pennsylvania & Foreign Policy Research Institute. The book will be published 
next year by Macmillan in London. 

On 2/15/89, Soviet troops left Afghanistan, as required by the Geneva Accords, 
ending the Soviet Unions' Afghan War. As in Iran in 1946, Moscow failed in its 
attempt to dominate strategically important real estate along its Central Asian 
periphery through the direct use of military power. But defeat does not mean an 
end to Moscow s ambitions; nor is the withdrawal of troops tantamount to political 
& economic disengagement or to a flagging of interest in retaining a presence & 
exercising influence over a future Afghan government. 

Since the Soviet withdrawal, two developments have surprised foreign observers: 
Gorbachev's willingness to expend considerable resources (estimated at about $3 
billion a year, at the current rate)) in order to support the pro-Moscow communist 
leadership in Kabul; and really unexpectedly, Najibullah's ability to survive, to 
hold on to the key cities & repel Mujahideen efforts to take any major provincial 
capital. This suggests that Gorbachev is far from reconciling himself to "a 
non-aligned, independent & neutral Afghanistan as a neighbor" & that he seeks a 
decisive voice in the reconstitution of the Afghan political system. 

Heirs to a tradition that has sought to dominate all countries situated along its 
periphery, Soviet leaders are accustomed to thinking about the long term. As con- 
cerns Afghanistan, they can take solace in Lenin's counsel to accept temporary 
retreats in the face of stiff resistance by an adversary. Encapsulated in the title 
of his book. One Step Forward . Two Steps Backward , the advice appears to confuse 
some who transpose the arrangements of the steps, , believing that only thus can pro- 
gress teward an object be made. Everything, however, depends on the relative size 
of the steps. Thus, the Soviets can take heart from a concatenation of circumstances 
in which may be envisaged the prospect of eventual repair of their Afghan situation. 
Three considerations of potential promise loom large: geographic contiguity; Af- 
ghan economic dependency; & the ephemerality of US interest. 

Geographic contiguity. The border between the Soviet Union & Afghanistan was estab- 
lished in the early 1880s when Russia & Britain agreed to accept an independent 
Afghanistan as a buffer state between their two expanding empires. More than half 
of the 1,500 mile Soviet-Afghan border is navigable along the Amu Darya River, thus 
conducing trade & expansion of comprehensive economic ties. There are also ethnic 
affinities. The effect of the contiguity, the cross-national ethnic complementarity, 
& the topographical accessibility of Soviet Central Asia to that part of Afghanistan 
situated north of the Hindu Kush is to strengthen Moscow's belief in the inevitability 
of a close Soviet-Afghan political relationship. 

Afghan economic dependency. Just as Czarist Russia's absorption of Central Asia in 
the late 19th century was facilitated by the railroad & by economic development, so, 
too, Moscow's forward policy in Afghanistan relied heavily on economic instruments. 
Soviet penetration began iji earnest under Khruschev in the mid-1950s & proceeded in 
a receptive environment. Invited in by an Afghan leadership that was bent on internal 
change & was motivated by irredentist ambitions aimed at Pakistan's NWFP, the Soviet 
Union was willing, as other powers were not, to bankroll Afghan projects. Prime 
Minister Moh'd Daoud Khan soon found himself with very limited alternative sources 
of capital assistance & increasingly dependent on Moscow's largesse. 

Moscow was an accommodating banker who made economic projects & military modernization 
possible. As such, it quickly dominated the planning, financing. & construction of 
Afghanistan's infant transportation & industrial infrastructure. In the 1960s & 
1970s, & even during the troubled 1980s, Moscow never lost sight of the importance 
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of economic linkages- The development of highways, port facilities, hydroelectric 
stations, & the prospecting for natural gas & mineral resources (especially in 
northern Afghanistan) proceeded apace. The long term aim of economic assistance 
IS Afghanistan's dependency on & integration into the USSR's Central Asia system. 

The war disrupted, but did not end, the pattern of dependency introduced in the 
1960s & 70s Economically, during the past decade, the Soviet military intervention 
had the following consequences: destruction & devastation of much of the economic 
infrastructure (underground water canals, orchards, live stock, farm equipment, etc.,) 
on which agriculture is based, & also a deepening of Afghan dependency on Soviet 
supplies, to keep the economy functioning & to subsidize the upkeep of the several 
million Afghans uprooted by the fighting from their traditional tribal areas & still 
resident largely in & around Kabul. We have an anomalous situation in which, on the 
one hand, the Soviet Union wreaked havoc on a society &, on the other hand, is 
pivotally positioned - and motivated by longstanding imperial ambitions - to help 
restore a semblance of normality. Only the Soviet Union is poised to absorb all that 
Afghanistan can produce in the near future & only it can offer the extensive range of 
equipment & services needed to repair the damaged Soviet-built infrastructure. 

Moscow has sound reasons for envisaging an eventual role for itself in Afghanistan's 
future economic life (along with a political accommodation) comparable to that which 
It enjoyed during the halcyon years of the Khruschev & Brezhnev periods. The dura- 
tion of the interregnum between the end of direct Soviet military involvement & the 
start of a new relationship with a non-communist Afghan regime depends on how 
quickly - or long - it takes to form a stable government in Kabul, on the character 
of the government that takes power, & on the policy of the United States (as well as 
Pakistan & Saudi Arabia). 

The ephemerality of US interest . There are historical grounds for Moscow's assuming 
that Washington's long term policy toward Afghanistan will be one of "benign neglect " 
US interest was never strong to begin with. After WW II, the US was slow to respond' 
to Afghan overtures for closer ties. Distance, indifference, & ignorance made inertia 
ditticult to overcome. An economic aid program was belatedly introduced & indifferently 
implemented. Largely a reactive Cold War move, it soon came into conflict with the far 
more important US interests in developing closer ties with Pakistan, then at odds with 
Afghanistan over the Pushtunistan issue. Unwilling to risk a rift with Pakistan, the 
US turned down Afghanistan's request for military assistance, prompting Kabul (once 
Daoud came to power in 1953) to open an arms relationship with the Soviet Union. 

For those Soviet leaders possibli^ lookin* for a silver lining in the Afghan defeat, 
there is the possibility of a sharply diminished US interest. Such conjecture 
derives from a number of assumptions: 1) that with the end of the forward projection 
of Soviet power & the reversion of Afghanistan to something resembling the status 
quo ante April 1978, an element of predictability & acceptability with respect to 
Afghanistan's political function in the region will have been restored to the super- 
power relationship; 2) that with the Soviet military withdrawal complementing the end 
of the Iran-Iraq War, US uneasiness over a Soviet threat to the continued flow of 
Persian Gulf oil has been dispelled; 3) that the US, too, has a strong interest in 
fostering US-Soviet relations & striking Afghanistan from the old Cold War agenda; 
& 4) that the US, which does not need Afghan resources or markets, might even welcome 
a measure of Soviet-Afghan economic cooperation, if only to obviate the possibility 
of a drain on Western aid resources. Should the end of the Soviet military adventure 
in Afghanistan usher in a new period of American indifference, the opportunity would 
again exist for new Soviet inroads. Economic indifference by the non-communist world 
would have the effect of pressuring any post PDPA (Watan) Afghan government to get on 
with a Soviet-Afghan reconciliation. 

Given the geographic contiguity, the thickened network of roads & projects that have 
linked much of Afghanistan's economy to the Soviet Central Asian system, the more than 
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three decades of economic encroachment, the expectation 
of an impending diminution of Western interest, & the 
Soviet offers in the United Nations of aid for recon- 
struction efforts, Moscow clearly has no intention of 
washing its hands of Afghanistan. 



1. In early October 1990, the Mujahideen captured 
Tirinkot, the provincial capital of Uruzgan, in Central 
Afghanistan (NYT 10/6/90). Khost fell to the Mujahi- 
deen in April 1991. 
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Red Cross limits 
itsAfglian role 

The International C(»nmittee of 
Red Cross (ICRQ has announced re- 
duction of its activities in Afghanistan 
due to increased security risks to its 
workers. 

ICRC terminated its activities in 
Kandahar when three of its members 
were arrested by a local Hezb Islami 
commander, Haji Asadullah, in 
January. They were released after sev- 
eral weeks in custody. 

It closed its center in Mazar when 
it was kx>ted by regime militiamen. 

The activities of ICRC came to an 
end in Kh(»t whoi two 
6f its wK^cers were 
killed apparently in a 
tribal dilute. 

Jamillur Rahman 
party which rules most 
of the Kunar Province 
has asked ICRC to paint the signs on 
its cars in white, instead of red, or its 
vehicles will not be allowed to enter 
that province. Afghans hate red signs 
and bsmners because they were used by 
the communist regime. 

ICRC will also close its center in 
Herat After the closure of these cen- 
ters, ICRC will remains active only in 
Ningarhar and continue to run its hos- 
pital in Kabul. i. 

ICRC has recently repatriated 21 
POWs of the Kabul re- 
gime whkh woe imder ^ 
treatment in its 
Peshawar hospital. 
Repatriation of a 
batch of prisouCTS by 
ICRC had caused a 
row between this organi- 
zation and Commander Haqqani who 
accused ICRC of repatriating some 
ranking (dicers of the Kabul against 
the agreement signed between the two 
sides when they wwe delivered to 
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Afghan Repatriation: An Issue of International Peace 

Program Associate Michael Knowies spent six weeks in Afglianistan and Pakistan under a grant 
fronn the U. S. Institute of Peace to study the repatriation of refugees to Afghanistan. Five 
million Afghans remain in Iran and Pakistan. In 1989 when the Soviet army withdrew, it was 
widely believed that the refugees would at last be able to go home after more than a decade in 
exile. 

The RPG study explores the relationship of repatriation to the larger conflict and 
international efforts to resolve it. In the past three years humanitarian aid has been used 
creatively in conflict situations. With assistance from UN agencies and NGOs. small scale 
irrigation works have been rehabilitated, stretches of road are being de-mined, and imported 
seeds and fertilizers have resulted in dramatic increases in food production in a number of 
provinces bordering Pakistan. In the northern part of the country, relief shipments have 
helped alleviate serious food shortages caused by drought and insect infestation. 

There are limits, however, to what such aid can accomplish. Political fragmentation and 
tne absence of civil order in much of the country prevent rehabilitation and development 
programs necessary to repair the war's damage, and to sustain the influx of millions of 
uprooted civilians. Often foreign aid has become the object of contention between opposition 
giPoups, making it difficult for foreign agencies to operate effectively. Although refugees have 
been able to return to localities where fighting has subsided, overall country conditions remain 
unstable. Most Afghan refugees are acutely aware of this faa, and have chosen to remain 
outside their country. 

New Grant for Afghan Repatriation 

Since the signing of the 1 988 Geneva peace accords several hundred thousand Afghan refugees 
have moved quietly and "unofficially" homeward. Although the numbers are small in compari- 
son to the whole, the return is significant considering the obstacles that exist. 

Under a grant from the Canadian International Development Agency . and in cooperation 
with the University of Manitoba, RPG will examine the experiences of refugees who have 
returned "spontaneously" to Afghanistan, REVIEW JUNE 1991 



RI[)|Refugee Policy Group 
I \^ j 1424 16th Street. NW . Suite 401 



Washington, DC 20036 




ICRC for treaimenL ICRC argues that 
the repatriated prisoners were aban- 
doned by the Mujahideen and their re- 
patriation had taken place with the con- 
sent of the Pakistan government 

ICRC was given permission to 
open an office in Takhar but the orga- 1 
niztion did take any step in providing ' 
medical sendees to people because the 
Supervisory Council did not agree that 
the supplies to come through Kabul. ~ 



I ICRC has claimed that some 
Mujahideen arc also being treated in its 
hospital in Kabul and are returned safe- 
ly to the liberated areas after comple- 
tion of their medical treatment This 
might be true about some individuals 
bttt no majw Mujaludeen firoms is 
involved. 

AFGHANews 8/1 ~ 
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Orthopaedics Overseas, Inc.. which is dedicated to volun- 
tary assistance for the advancement of orthopaedic edu- 
cation & care in developing countries, has had an ortho- 
pedic training program in Kabul since the 1960s, as part 
of CARE-MEDICO. The arrangement ceased in 1979, but the 
training program for Afghan doctors was resumed in 1985 
under the auspices of the Alliance of Afghan Mujahideen 

nurses . health ^^^^ .or^ers'LlT^Z^^^^^^^^^ 

cLada iL^^nH f I I ? t ^"PPl^"°^"ted by visiting specialists from the US. 
Canada, England 6, Australia. Expatriate Afghans have also returned to teach. 

rw"''f f?^"'^^ eventually peace may come to Afghanistan, Dr. Kermit Veogebers 
Chmn. of Afghan Hospital Relief, Inc., i Peshawar Program Chmn. of Orthopaedics oCer- 
seas, vxsxted Peshawar & Kabul in May to assess the potential for merglng the Peshawar 

:rhi:-;-^^f ro^rabS," " '"^^ articie\s\'^:n^::LTion 

Iht^ r^*" "^^"^ limited to Afghan medical establishments & did not encompass 

Iutw\ th' " furnished by NGOs, PVOs & International organizations. 

The author 5. the Peshawar Program of Orthopaedics Overseas are not funded bv anv eov'. 

al'^cting^'n^behalf 1' ^"^'""^ ^^^"^^''^ °^ organi.aU^nls Ig:n s'or 

as acting on behalf of any gov't. The purpose of any contacts with the Kabul reeime 

was strictly humanitarian - to obtain better medical care for the people S If ghS:tan. 

Russ^anlupolof iet°" "h^ I' ^^'1^ 5"°"" °" ^^^^"^ ^'^""^^ Airlines, aboard a 

but alLorthv Cr' decidedly like a Boeing 727 - somewhat rickety, 

slLs ^o T T ^° ^ "^^P ^Pi"l the Stinger mis- 

frll i J ^ 1°"" ^"h''"^'' '° ■'^''"^ (surface distance 90 miles) , I had to lly 
from Peshawar to Karachi to Delhi to Kabul, a total of 1,300 miles! 

I was met by Dr Ashraf, the head of the Gastroenterology Dept. at Kabul Medical School 

L e! Tlnstalledlt tff"'"^ °' T''"" ' Inter:o;t?nentar 

fo"betera^es The horpl r"'^ ^"'=1"'*^^ but I had to pay 

tor beverages. The hotel structure was Intact but the mechanisms were breaking down- 

the main elevator ceased functioning the day after I arrived but the hotelpeople 

showed me a freight elevator to use. There was only one restaurant stilfopen in the 

hotel (previously 5), i the menu did not reflect what was available. Beef 'as absent 

as was regular cheese. However, the cook was excellent & prepared Ifghan dishes as 

l?o°m 1979 bir' ""°^Vr °^ ""'--^ staff „:re h: e 

from 1979, but several had either defected or been imprisoned. 

In fen^r^r^r'"^™ °5 ''^^f ^""^ "^'^ ^PP^""^ "'"^^^y-" ^ay In Texas. 

In general it appeared neglected. The buildings were not washed or repainted, the lawns 

strLts ""?Lr' h'h' "T''' ' ""-^ ""'^'^^^'^^^ '"^^ -■1--''^^ ^ i^to the 

hlf.tl t ^PP^^'' '° °^ ""^^ "^'^^ trucks washing the streets, as 

before, nor did there appear to be much, if any, asphalt available for street r;palr. 

iTvlL '^r" '^huckholes. Driving in Kabul was more of an adventure than 

cars on the ; ^^^'^p l°\ '''^ '^^^^ "^^ ^ "'"'^^'^ '^^^^^^^^ 'he number of 

market M = \ " ""^ ""PP'^' ^^""^lly unobtainable on the open 

55S/USS b^t ti» ti^^v T'" 1.600-1,800/gallon. The Afghani was peggeS at 

550/US$ but the black market rate was about 1,000/US$. Meat sold for Afs, 1,000/lb. 
I got the feeling of universal grinding poverty In Kabul. The doctors received a top 

priva : I f fill hfu r " " tT^^^^^'"' '° ' ^^^^^ supplemented this with afternoon 

private office hours, charging 25? per visit. However, some people made out extremely 
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well. I saw several new Mercedes Benz sedans on the road, & one night there was a 
fancy wedding in the ballroom of the hotel. When I asked about this, people obliquely 
mentioned that some people got rich dealing in "commodities/* No one would get spe- 
cific, but it could have been drugs or simply ordinary smuggling. 

I might mention that the US Embassy, although closed, remains intact. However, while 
driving by, I saw that the front gate was beginning to rust & certainly needed a new 
coat of paint. I got the distinct impression that paint was not high on the USSR 
supply list. 

The general mood of the people was subdued; they were cautious about the future. They 
seemed simply to want to get the war over & start back to their ordinary lives. The 
politicians, however, acted much as politicians do all over the world & were enthu- 
siastic about the future of the country, extolling the real or imagined advances which 
they had made. 

Wazir Akb ar Khan Hospital ; I had worked in this hospital in 1978 & 1979. In com- 
parison now, the place was dirty & overcrowded. The bed capacity had been increased 
from 200 to 275 & the hospital was full. Two cases of highly contagious gas gangreme 
were "isolated" by putting the beds in the central hallway. There was simply no other 
place to put them. The doctors were planning to put up a tent in the back yard for 
them. The standards of patient care had remained otherwise good, & the doctors were 
doing their very best to care for the patients, in spite of having received virtually 
no new equipment in the last 12 years. There was no CT Scan in all of Kabul, nor 
were there an Image Intensifier, MRI Scan, ultrasound or kidney dialysis machines. 
For all the 12 years that the Russians had helped the Kabul regime, they had not been 
at all generous with new equipment such as that available in the West - but perhaps 
they had little to give. The doctors had not received Western medical journals for 
the last 12 years & the medical libraries showed they were at least 12 years behind. 
The hospital had, however, received an AO Swiss fixation set & the doctors were using 
proper AO/ASIF techniques. The Russian plaster which was available was of very poor 
quality so if a patient wanted a proper cast, the family was sent to the bazaar to 
buy black market plaster. The materials for a long leg cast would cost about Afs. 
18,000 - about $18. They had adequate external fixators for compound fractures. One 
notable lack was an Image Intensifier for surgery, a lack which prolonged surgery & 
made it less accurate. I remember that in 1978 we had a Japanese-made one, but it 
probably broke down. There are approximately 10-15 residents in their training program 

The physical therapy dept. was exactly the same as before, in location, size, equip- 
ment & personnel. The PT dept. was hard-working, but needed more modern equipment, 
more room & more personnel to handle the load. 

The Children's Institute ; I did not tour the hospital but saw that it also showed 
the 12 years of neglect. It was generally dirty & dingy but an attempt was being made 
to keep it clean. They are building a new outpatient dept. next to the hospital which 
will add about 100 beds. This hospital has been & still is being helped with Indian 
money & is apparently getting along fairly well, considering the war. It does ortho- 
pedic & general pediatric care, but it, too, has been cut off from Western medical 
education to a great extent. 

Aliabad Hospital; This is the hospital attached to Kabul Univ. Medical School. I 
visited the urology & neurosurgery wards. Again, the physical plant showed the wear 
& tear of the war, but the quality of the care was excellent, considering the lack of 
modern equipment. The head of the urology dept. decried the lack of dialysis equip- 
ment & their inability to do kidney transplants. The neurosurgery dept. had quite a 
number of war-related injuries, with nerve transections & gunshot & shrapnel head in- 
juries. The doctors told me that most of the land mine injuries are taken care of at 
the ICRC Hospital. The authorities are not asking questions of the wounded coming in - 
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about 75% are civilians & mujahideen crossing over the lines to get help in Kabul. 

Kabul University Medical School ; We toured the library. It was neat & properly main- 
tained but, again, the books were old. The school was publishing some new books, with 
a grant from WHO. There seemed to be one on internal medicine & one on surgery & the 
school is understandably proud of this accomplishment. The medical school was ordered 
to increase the size of its classses from the previous 180 to 800 students. This 
overload, combined with the fact that professors have been constantly defecting or 
leaving, has resulted in a marked decrease in the quality of medical education. Now, 
however, class size is being decreased & perhaps the quality will begin to rise. 

Prosthetics Laboratory : This facility is much the same as before the war with techni- 
cians producing about 50 prostheses a month. The backlog, on both sides of the conflict, 
is estimated at 50,000 amputees. There is no apparent training for prosthetists at 
this facility but I was told that the ICRC plans to set up a training program. The 
quality of the prostheses was good - the hardware was from Germany. 

Paramedic Institute; This institute is lodged in the former nursing school behind 
Wazir Akbar Khan Hospital. They are apparently training lab technicians. X-ray tech- 
nicians, etc. The school appeared full of enthusiastic students. 

Sightseeing ; On Friday, my medical host & I went sightseeing. We first went to the 
hall of archives which has survived rocket attacks & is in excellent shape. The old 
photos of the kings were on display. We then went to the zoo. About 66% of the 
animals had died - a result of the severe winter of 1990-91, lack of proper or ade- 
quate food, & a rocket, which apparently hit the zoo. The elephant was dead & most 
of the remaining animals were monkeys, bears & goats, and birds. I felt very sad for 
the remaining animals. 

We went to "Chicken Street," comprised of shops catering to foreigners. About 2/3 of 
the shops were still open. The flower shops were still where they had been & were 
full of the same colorful flowers. Two autos were being decorated for use in a wedding. 
I was happy to see that some things had survived the war. 

I returned to Peshawar on May 11 & reported my findings to the Health Minister of the 
AIG. There were no objections to giving help to our brother physicians, & through 
them to the patients in Kabul hospitals - over half of whom come from territory con- 
trolled by the mujahideen. The tragedy is that there are many human resources available 
but thdy cannot be used until there is peace in the land. 

Kermit Veggeberg, M.D. 
Houston, Texas 



Dr. Vegge berg also reported ; Security conditions in Peshawar, by May 1991, have r 

turned to normal and almost all of the US agencies & PVOs have returned to more or 
less normal function. The AIG had an extreme budgetary shortfall & had not paid 
the doctors, nurses & health workers in any of the hospitals for at least two months. 
However, they got money from some source & resumed paying salaries in late May. 

Orthopaedics Overseas will remain as a referral source for the Afghan Children's 
Hospital in Peshawar but will no longer send orthopedic resident teams to do surgery 
at the hospital. Children's Hospital received severe phone threats from fundamental- 
ists who were worried that the young orthopods would consort with the unmarried 
women doctors & nurses at Children's hospital, leading to who knows what! Such 
threats should not be & were not ignored, unfortunately. 

Overall, the program in Peshawar is alive & well, with a steadily increasing level of 
expertise. The number of volunteers is again increasing. I am hopeful that when 
peace descends upon Afghanistan, this program & the one we left behind in Kabul can 
be merged into one program. 
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TELEVISION / Robert Chalmers 



Whosoever putteth his trust in 
the Lord," the Book of Prov- 
erbs says, "shall be safe." On 
the other hand, Father Panegati argued 
from behind his 12-foot-high wall of 
sandbags, if you do find your house com- 
ing under mortar fire on a daily basis, it 
may be as well to take precautions. 

In "War, Lives and Videotape" {Video 
Diaries, BBC2, Sunday), Panegati — an 
Italian priest living in Afghanistan — re- | 
called, in fluent English, the 36 rocket i 
attacks on his quarters. Suddenly — his 
mind temporarily unhinged, perhaps, by 
weeks of exposure to heavy artillery - 
the Padre started speaking in French. 
"Ah, vous savez", he muttered, fumbling 
to open a gift from his interviewer Nick 
Danziger. "On est deja . . ." In spite of 
these dizzyingly cosmopolitan prelimi- 
naries, few viewers can have anticipated 
the words with which the cleric greeted 
the packet's contents, "/e dois . . . 
Leicester City . . . Wow!" 

"We lost 2-0 to Oldham last night," 
Panegati complained, removing the 
wrapping-paper to reveal his present: a 
copy of the Midland club's yearbook. 
"With me," the padre added, "Leicester 
City is the whole world". This profession 
of faith — the more remarkable when 
you consider the intensity of the missile 
comparatively unspectacular form of the 
second division team last season — was 
as far as the light relief went, in Nick 
Danziger's extraordinary record of his 
rescue of a group of orphans from an Af- 
ghan mental hospital. 

Danziger, a photo-journalist, lacked 
the endearing gaucheness of his prede- 

An Italian priest living in 
Afghanistan recalled the 36 

rocket attacks on his quarters 

cessors in the Video Diaries series, but ; 
fortunately had sufficient inexperience i 
to keep filming long after a professional ' 
crew would have packed up and gone 
home. This was especially noticeable 
during the appalling scenes which 
Danziger shot in hospital in Kabul, 
showing maimed and dying children. 

These scenes moved Kabul hospital 
staff to tears, and must have meant that, 
for many BBC2 viewers, it was also a 
case of "precipitation within sight". / 
Abdul Khada, a 12-year old boy, was res- 
cued after spending 24 hours sur- 
rounded by the corpses of his family. 
Danziger filmed him as he endured 
blindness, amputation and \oraiting 
blood. Grotesquely, the boy had devel- 
oped a neurotic compulsion to smg. 
"He's got no mother, and he misses her 
.erribly, terribly badly," a nurse ex- 
plained. "Basically he's wasting away." 
"I feel a song coming on," Abdul said. 

It was noticeable that, even though 
some of his subjects were filmed shortly 
after their whole family had been blown 
'0 pieces, nobody in .Afghanistan met 
Danziger with a welcome quite so dis- 
courteous as that given him by a fellow 
joumalist in the Daily Telegraph build- 




War victims in Kabul's Red Cross Hospital, filmed by Nick Danziger 

A camcorder to Kabul 



Photo-journalist Nick Danziger 
had never even looked down a 
movie viewfinder before VIDEO 
DIARIES (9J0 BBC2) lent him a 
Philips camcorder and a map of 
Afghanistan. Two months practis- 
ing how to use the thing and he 
was off to make his own pro- 
gramme in Kabul, once a media- 
glutted city but ignored now that 
the departed Russians and their 
helicopter gunships have more 
urgent business to attend to else- 
where. Not that the war is over — 
far from it — which is the point of 
Danziger's remarkable assign- 
ment. Who is fighting who, and 
why, is no longer relevant or expli- 
cable — Mujahedin groups 
change sides on a monthly basis 
and are as likely to be killing each 
other as the government troops — 



but still the indiscriminate car- 
nage goes on. Danziger pays daily 
visits to a Red Cross hospital for 
child war victims and hovers 
around the bleeding and the dying 
with his camera, recording scenes 
that if shot any way other than by 
a lone observer, by someone who 
is virtually a participant, would 
seem grotesque and voyeuristic. 
More to the point, Danziger actu- 
ally does something for the people 
he meets and leaves the place in 
better shape than he found it Al- 
though there's plenty to be cheer- 
ful about by the end, there's some 
harrowing stuff before you get 
there and the programme is pref- 
aced by a regulation health warn- 
ing about "scenes which some 
viewers may find disturbing". 
Don't let that put you off. 5 P 



Free Speech 

In defending his conservative prin- 
ciples, J. Joachim Maitre, the dean 
of Boston University's College of 
Communication, has rarely seemed 
at a loss for words. In recent years, 
Dr. Maitre, wl;io escaped from East 
Berlin in 1953, has defended himself 
against complaints that he crossed 
the line between journalism and pro- 
paganda by directing a university 
project, financed by the Govern- 
ment, to teach journalism skills to 
Afghan refugees so they could report 
on the war in Afghanistan. In a com- 
mencement address in May he at- 
tacked the decline of morality in 
American culture. But last week he 
apologized after it was revealed that 
he had taken the theme of the speech 
and about 15 of its paragraphs from 
an article by Michael Medved, a film 
critic for the Public Broadcasting 
System. "All is forgiven," said Mr. 
Medved, who described Mr. Maitre 
as "extremely amusing" and "a 
charming gentleman." "He said it 
was a blackout, a lapse on his part 
and that he was appalled that it oc- 
curred." 




ing. The only real expression of Afghan 
anger came 'when Danziger visited the 
site of an explosion caused by western- 
suppUed artillery. 

"Where are vou from?" a young survi- 
vor asked him. "The BBC," Danziger 
said."That is not useful," the boy re- 
plied. "What," Danziger responded, "do 
you think is useful?" "Useful," the Af- 
ghan countered, "is your rocket not 
coming here."" 
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BUZKASHi Ethnic decor consisting of tapestries, carv- 
ings and traditional headgear surround diners at this 
charming restaurant. Try ashak (pasta filled with 
leeks). Tues-Sat L & D, Mon D only. Ale about £30 for 
2. 4 Chelverton Road, SW15. T: 081-788 0599. ' 

CARAVAN SERAI. First-class exponents of the 
esteemed Afghani cuisine which combines subtle 
cxirry flavours, creamy pastas, fish and meat and rich, 
exotic teas. Mon-Sat L (set, £9.95) & D. Ale about J30 
for 2. 50 Paddington Street, Wl. T. 071-935 1208. 

WHERE/LONDON JUNE 1991 
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The WORLD REFUGEE SURVEY - 1991 is 
available from the US Committee for 
Refugees, 1025 Vermont Ave,, NW, Suite 
920, Washington, D,C. 20005, for $10. 
The SURVEY includes articles, sta- 
tistics & country reports & has a 
directory listing organizations & re- 
source centers involved with refugee 
assistance & information. 

"The USSR & the Muslim World - Kabul 
& KGB designs ramble with CIA" in 
SOVIET MUSLIM BRIEFS, Vol. 7, #1, May- 
June 1991. 

A PINCH OF SALT - Classic Afghan 
Cookery - by Rahima Amini has been 
published by Quartet Books Ltd., 
27-29 Goodge Street, London WIP IFD. 
The price is c^<15.50. 

COOKERY OF LOCAL FOODS OF AFGHANISTAN 
(in Dari) by Abdullah Afghanzada, Kabul 
Bookstore, Peshawar, 1990. 298 pp. 

HISTORY OF HERAT IN TIMURIAN PERIOD 
(in Dari) by Abdul Hakim Tabibi, Her- 
mand, Tehran, 1989. 153 pp. 

THE CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF AF- 
GHANISTAN (in Dari & Pashtu) , Cultur- 
al Centre of Afghanistan, Peshawar, 
1991. 324 pp. + photos. 

Included in the PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
12th INT'L SYMPOSIUM ON ASIAN STUDIES 
(held in 1990 in Hong Kong) are "Per- 
sian Ghazal in Indo-Pakistan Environ- 
ment; Essam Azimabadi: A Case Study" 
by Abdul Q. Zia & "Bactria-Murga 
Valley Civilization - A Tamana Sur- 
vival" by Bator Vamos-Toth. The PRO- 
CEEDINGS are available from Asian 
Research Service, GPO Box 2232, Hong 
Kong. Vol. .'iV, "South & Southwest 
Asia is $30. ARS also published "Paki- 
stan-American Relations in the 1950s" 
by Abdul Q. Zia. 1990. 300 pp. 
$12.50. The book covers "Pakistan's 
relations with her neighbors & the 
causes of her failure to maintain 
congenial relations with some of them." 

The 8/30 issue of NEWS FROM ASIA WATCH 
is devoted to "Towards a Political Settle- 
ment in Afghanistan: The Need to Pro- 
tect Human Rights." 



"Iran & Afghanistan: Precedents & Pro- 
spects for Superpower Cooperation" by 
Marvin Weinbaum in THE GOLD WAR AS 
COOPERATION, Roger Kanet & Edward 
Kolodziej, Eds., Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Press, 1991. Weinbaum also wrote "Paki- 
stan & Afghanistan: the Strategic Re- 
lationship" for ASIA SURVEY, Vol. 26, 
#6, June 1991. 

CONTEMPORARY SOUTH ASIA, a new int'l 
research journal, will appear 3 times 
a year starting in 1992. The journal 
"will focus on issues concerning the 
region that are not circumscribed by the 
nat'l borders of the states." Those 
wishing to submit articles should send 
them to Prof. Tom Jannuzi, Dept. of 
Economics, Univ. of Texas, Austin TX 
78712-1173. Subscriptions will be $70 
(to private addresses) & $150 (libraries 
& institutions) per year & can be or- 
dered from Carfax publishing Co., 85 
Ash St., Hopkinton, MA 01748. The blurb 
gives no regional editor for Afghanistan, 
only Pakistan, Bangladesh & India. 
Perhaps some of our academic readers 
should call the editor's attention to 
this omission. 

The WOMEN'S COMMISSION NEWSLETTER, pub- 
lished by the Women's Commission for 
Refugee Women, %Int'l Rescue Committee, 
386 Park Ave, So^, New York, NY 10016, 
in the Spring 1991 issue reported that 
last year the WC urged Congress to assure 
that humanitarian funds spent on the Af- 
ghan people be allocated to more equitably 
benefit women. Congress concurred. The 
WC asked the Yale Law School's human 
rights program to assign an intern to 
see if the funding has changed to become 
more fair. Eva Burton, an attorney who 
is clerking for a federal judge & who 
has visited Afghan refugee camps, will 
supervise the project, 

"Mujahid," the official organ of Jami'at, 
first published in Persian & Pushtu, is 
now available in a Turkish edition. The 
2nd issue appeared in August & will be 
distributed in Germany & Turkey. 
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ROADS AND RIVALS: THE POLITICAL USES OF ACCESS IN THE BORDERLANDS OF ASIA, Mahnaz 
Z. Ispahani, Ithaca: Cornell Univ, Press, 1989- xvi + 286 pp. Bibliography. Index, 

This book was conceived & written in the cold war era; the Berlin Wall had not col- 
lapsed & Eastern Europe & the Soviet Union were not yet frantically trying to re- 
structure their economies. I read the book in the winter of 1989-90 & at that time 
it had a powerful ring of truth. The geopolitical issues with which it dealt were, 
I thought, contemporary & vital. Times have changed & the book's focus on geopoli- 
tical relations in South Asia may appear to some readers as less interesting, less 
contemporary, now that the West is no longer preoccupied with restraining Soviet 
military expansion. In fact, at least on the issues dealt with in this book, not 
much has changed. No, I don't mean that we should still distrust the Soviets anyway, 
merely that distance - measured in time or cost - still affects political relations. 
Even after the Wall has been taken away, even if the Soviets are on the way to be- 
coming^ our allies, the costs & gains of moving goods, of staying in touch, of a 
polity's attempts to establish a physical presence on the earth, affect the policies 
of political powers, even in this "new" world. In fact, arguably the realities of 
information transfer in the modern world were a crucial stimulus of the rapid change 
in the Eastern bloc nations; Western media - television, radio, films - in so far as 
they were available, contributed to the popular images of Western prosperity that 
have long festered under the surface. So, even though the conditions that affect 
the interrelations of peoples & polities across space are changing, & with them the 
possibilities for political realignment, the technical means of communication & 
transport are no less important in our time in the configuration of political align- 
ments that are in the process of reforming. 

This book is a contribution to the study of that relationship - that is, between 
geographically situated polities ("rivals") and the corridors through which they con- 
front each other ("roads"). It is part of the discourse about the spatial context 
of political relations. Indeed, it focuses on Inner Asia, a part of the world that 
has stimulated several major works on geopolitical relations generally, notable those 
of Halford Mackinder (whose writings were reread after the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan) & Owen Lattimore (whose Inner Asian Frontiers of China has recently been re- 
issued) . Ispahani 's particular concern is the political implications of spatial 
processes in Baluchistan, Afghanistan, & the Karakoram-Himalayan borderlands of South 
Asia. In particular, she examines how accessibility to these areas has affected the 
political policies St behavior of local states. 

Ispahani is attempting to counter two (in her opinion, mistaken) approaches to the 
study of state politics & international affairs. For one thing, she feels that the 
preoccupation with the awesome capability of modern weaponry & transport technology - 
nuclear explosives, ballistic missiles, & the like - has obscured the continued 
importance of geography in local & international affairs: "Geography has yet to be 
confounded by technology" [4], she says; "the tyranny of terrain remains a stubborn 
reality" [2]. Because of this general indifference to the influence of geography 
on political affairs, the unique importance of the more familiar transport technolo- 
gies such as roads & railroads - & now airplanes, airfields & modern telecommuni- 
cations facilities - has generally been taken for granted. Transport & communica- 
tions facilities, Ispahani reminds us, "support the daily interactions of developing 
countries & make up the connective tissue of their societies" [230]; they are also, 
as she demonstrates by numerous examples, important vehicles of state security. 
The constraining influence of natural barriers & underdeveloped transport technolo- 
gies is especially significant for nations of the Third World; for "[p]hysical 
distance remains fundamental to the political, economic, & security concerns of 
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developing countries, where terrain & topography still pose no small obstacle to 
the expansion of state power" [3]. 

To challenge the prevailing indifference to geography & transport technology, Ispahani 
presents evidence to show that routes & "antiroutes" ("any natural or artificial 
constraint on access" [2]) have long affected political policy [2, 231, 233]. In 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan, & the Karakoram-Himalayan borderlands, which mark the 
northern frontiers of South Asia, governments have used routes & antiroutes to ef- 
fect their political, economic, & strategic agendas [32, 86, 233]. 

A central concern of her study, then, is to demonstrate how political interest has 
affected, & been affected by, geographic conditions, particularly through the con- 
scious attempts of these states to use their material environment for political pur- 
poses. Her second problem with current approaches to politics & international af- 
fairs IS that economic development & security problems are usually considered sepa- 
rately, as if one issue had no relation to the other: "one of the most wasteful 
errors in the analysis of the developing world... [is] the persistent segregation of 
the study of security from the study of development" [4]. To overlook the relation 
between economic development & political security in the Third World is potentially 
to misjudge the political implications of economic development or the economic con- 
sequences of political policy. 

Ispahani argues that it is important, in the study of transportation history, to re- 
cognize how security as well as economic interests work together to affect development 
policy. In reviewing the histories of these three frontier areas in South Asia, Is- 
pahani shows that development decisions were seldom motivated by pure economic con- 
cerns. More often political policy was the determining factor: worries about se- 
curity controlled decisions on development. It was for security reasons that the 
British at first left Baluchistan underdeveloped in the 19th century, & it was for 
security reasons (i.e., because of the growing Russian presence in Central Asia) that 
they later changed their minds, deciding to build roads & railroads there. It was 
for security reasons that the rulers of Afghanistan & Bhutan left major sectors of 
their domains underdeveloped - that is, to ensure that their more powerful neighbors 
had no easy access to their domains. Economic underdevelopment was in these cases, 
she argues, a studied political pose. Similarly, the construction of the Karakoram 
Highway was more than an economic & trade enterprise; it was an attempt by China & 
Pakistan to outflank their rivals, the Soviet Union & India. Ispahani omits to give 
Waller stein any play, but the implications of her argument are that underdevelopment 
results, not merely as the result of economic forces emanating from a larger world 
system centered elsewhere, but as a self-conscious policy worked out on the periphery 
for local reasons. 

Security concerns & economic development were in these three areas often carefully 
balanced: so long as Afghanistan kept its transport infrastructure underdeveloped, 
it could maintain a relative autonomy, despite the superior strength of its neighbors; 
but when Afghanistan "embarked on a routing policy that sacrificed security for 
development" [123] it presented the Soviet Union with an irresistable strategic 
opportunity; the Soviets invaded the country in 1979, using a transport infra- 
structure recently installed with Soviet & American help. 

Routes & antiroutes have thus been central issues in the economic & political history 
of the marginal regions of South Asia, both in the "Great Game" of the 19th century 
& in the current geopolitical tussles in the region. 

This book is thoroughly researched & well written. It deserves careful attention, 
especially by planners & political analysts in government, for if Ispahani is cor- 
rect, nations only at their own risk can ignore the influence of routes & anti- 
routes on the course of world affairs. Af ghanophiles will also find this work 
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CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION IN AFGHANISTAN 
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Graph prepared by Barnett Rubin 
from data from the Int'l Monetary 
Fund & the Asian Development Bank. 
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US dollars buy 950 Afghanis. People 
who exchange cmrency cany the mon- 
ey away in sacks. Those involved in 
the exchange of currencies have made 

a lot of money. 

The poor economic situation has par- 
alyzed the govOTiment Officers take 
bribes and misuse their positions. The 
salary they recdve is not enough to 

fieedthem. * • • 
The most important feature of 

Kabul's market is the presence of a 

large number of children who work to 

feed their families. Children play the 

role of fathers in the war-torn 

Afghanistan AFGHANews July IS 

Exchange rate 

The semi-official fweign currency 
market of Kabul recorded a sharp de- 
crease in the value of Afghani in the 
first week of July. Each US (tollar was 
exchanged with 1030 Afghani. Earlier 
each dollar bought 980 Afghani. 

AFGHANcws August 1 



AFGHAN SKYROCKET: The rebel 
mujahideen in Afghanistan re- 
frained from rocketing Kabul dur- 
ing this year's Haj season. But in the 
capital's markets, food prices were 
skyrocketing as a result of earlier 
rebel disruptions of supplies. Most 
meat and vegetables come by air or 
along the one highway open to the 
Soviet Union. Potatoes, considered 



National or multilateral data. Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is the value of all goods and services produced in a 
country in one year. Gross National Product (GNP) per capita is GDP plus or minus the surplus or deficit in trade in 
goods & services (Current Account), divided by population. Consumer Price Index (CPI) measures one year's price 
changes in goods & services bought by a typical household. N.A. Not available. Ot Net creditor. * Best estimate. 
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People People 
Literacy per doctor per tel. 



17.0 6.7%'' 162 23.7% 4,797 443 



Infant 
mortality 



inferior food by Afghans, have risen 
from 100 afghanis per kilo to 500 
since May. One kilo of chicken has 
gone from 2,200 afghanis to 3,000. 
That's almost a month's salary for a 
government clerk. Government 
workers get by with coupons for 
food, tea and kerosene — and in- 
creasingly by taking side jobs such 
as driving taxis. Officially 55 to the 



Compiled from the latest available statistics supplied by national and multilateral sources. Population growth over 
one year (^Afghanistan figure includes returning refugees). Infant mortality records death rate per 1,000 live births. 
Literacy standards differ among countries. Literacy rates refer to percent of population over 15 years ('10 years for 
Macau). People per doctor refers to physicians who meet World Health Organisation standards. 

dollar, the afghani has recently 
settled at 925-950 on the free mar- 
ket, down from 550 in mid- 1990. 
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helpful, especially its new material & fresh insights into the geopolitical 
of Afghan rulers, notably Abdul Rahman. 



Robert L. Canfield 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 




THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF EARLY INNER ASIA Deni =i qinnr r„ u -a 

1990. 518 pp. ISBN 0 521 24304 1 ll^^T Cambrxdge University Press, 

The present volume, down to the Mongol conquests, was to be the first of a series but 
other volumes will not be published, hence the word "early" in the tLlf To most 
people concerned with this part of the world. Inner Asia means the .It^l area between 
Chxna, India, the Near East i the forest regions of Europe, while Central Asia is 
understood as the southern portion of the wider conception of Inner Asia! In this 
volume, however, Slnor, in the introduction, limits the area of Inner "sia to the lands 
where no:„ads roamed, from the plains of Hungary to the Pacific Ocean. On the other hfnd 
he does include the Karakhanids who ruled Central Asia for a century at the turn of our 
Uri" te^ Jft'^'^'T^' which usually is Included in Central Asia! & hence In the 
io the / "^""""^d in passing only three times In regard 

to the Kushans; so readers in search of information about the history of Afghanistan 
& what IS today Soviet Central Asia will be disappointed. Atgnanistan 

A list of chapters will show the problem of skipping from east to west & a lack of 
continuity for the various parts of Inner Asia. The chapter on the geographic setting 
does not suffer from this & it shows the great importance of mountains, deserts! steppes 
L lTtTrM°\ l""'°r °' '"^ '^"^ """^ ^"'""^ °f -chapter are repeated 

wlti SlLSf f'^^ ^ "'^'^ ^""^ prehistorian Okladnlkov deals mostly 

. ^'^tension to the Pacific. The omission of even a mention of the 

r'eats the ^^Lr'T-'^f f ^''V^ Uzbekistan, found by the author himself. 

ntrtl. 8^°8"Phical focus of the entire volume. The next chapter on the Scythians 
4 Sarmatians concentrates on South Russia [not the Soviet Union, p. 110] S, unfortunately 
does not discuss their relations with Central Asia. The next chapter djaL with the ' 
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Hsiung-nu & their relations with China. It comes as a surprise to read that the 
great wall of China extended to the north of Pyongyang in Korea [p. 119], Also 
the assertion that the Han general Ho Ch'ii-ping reached Lake Baikal in his conquest 
is most unlikely, & is based on a wrong geographical identification in Chinese 
sources, of which there are a number in this chapter. 

A.K. Narain's chapter on Indo-Europeans in Inner Asia is marred by frequent incon- 
sistencies as well as mistakes. In the previous chapter, for example, the town of 
Yarkand is called Sha-ch'a in Chinese sources, but Narain has So-chu for the town. 
He also calls Wang Mang, Meng, mistakes father for son on p. 155 & adds a strange 
Yul to the Annals of Li [p. 174], to mention a few points which detract from the 
chapter. Narain proposes that the Tokharians of Kucha were the oldest recorded Indo- 
Europeans & the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans was in Chinese Turkestan which 
is unconvincing. 

The next four chapters deal with South Russia & Eastern Europe rather than with 
Inner Asia as such. They are concerned with the Huns, Avars, Hungarians, Finno Ugrians, 
Khazars, Pechenegs & Cumans & present a survey of the confused history of Eastern 
Europe for almost a millenium. Then follow three chapters on the early Turkic em- 
pires, the Uighurs & the Karakhanids. The ribat of Central Asia [p. 344] was probably 
in origin a religious retreat for Sufis which then developed into a fort for warriors 
of the faith seeking to expand the borders of the dar al-Islam . One should not con- 
fuse the Ismailis with the Qarmatians [p. 358]. Otherwise it is good to have a sur- 
vey of the Karakhanids in English, since this has not existed. 

The final two chapters are "Early & Medieval Tibet" & "The Forest Peoples of Manchuria: 
Kitans 6e Jurchens." The chapter on Tibet is a useful survey of the often convoluted 
his troy of that land, but some statements are dubious. For example, there is no record 
in Islamic sources of Tibetans beseiging Samarkand in the 830s [p. 387]. Granted that 
the Tibetan sources claim widespread conquests by their rulers, identification of 
place names is even more problematic than in old Chinese sources. The chapter on the 
peoples of Manchuria is informative but more related to Chinese than to Inner Asian 
history. 

The book might better be termed a political or ethnic history of Inner Asia since 
such matters as religion, art & society are only briefly, if at all, mentioned in the 
various chapters. The omission of Afghanistan & eastern Iran & much of what is today 
Soviet Central Asia from the survey is regrettable for surely Iran & the subcontinent 
played an even more important role in the early history of Inner Asia than did the 
West. China, however, was more important politically in early Inner Asia & political 
history is what the book covers. As such, it is a welcome survey. 

Richard N. Frye 
Brimfield, Massachusetts 

FEAST OF BONES, Daniel Bolger, Novato, Presidio Press, 1990. 

This 357-page novel uses Grenadan, Afghan & Soviet settings to trace the progressive 
disenchantment of a professional Russian army officer with the inadequacies of the old 
Soviet system, & his final recruitment into a group of like-minded officers bent on 
doing something about it. Written by a US army officer with a doctorate in Russian 
affairs, it is painstakingly accurate in its detailed description of Soviet army life. 
One can find details with which to quibble, but the book gives good evidence of care- 
ful research throughout. 

The story starts with an exciting nighttime skirmish in Afghanistan, then backtracks 
to the hero's basic training as an airborne officer, a grueling experience the likes 
of which passed out of the US military (I think) in WW II. From there, one attends 
life-like maneuvers in the Baltic states, becomes part of an unacknowledged Soviet 
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involvement in the defense of Grenada, returns to Afghanistan for the main action, & 
finally finishes up with some adventures in Moscow. 

It is a bit disconcerting for someone who knows & respects the Afghans to see the 
war from a Soviet officer's perspective, particularly an officer so idealistic that 
he finds contemptible the ploys he must use to advance through the ranks, yet who 
adopts the conventional wartime hatred of the enemy without a qualm. (You know you 
are losing empathy with the author when you start hoping some Afghan marksman will 
get his hero between the eyes.) But here, too, Bolger is doubtless accurate, & it 
is my own biases that win out. Regardless of where your prejudices might lie, how- 
ever, the story is action-filled & a good read. 

Nevertheless, the concluding message is one that I still find disturbing: the veteran 
professional soldiers emerge as the Good Guys, whose tempering in the crucible of 
battle in Afghanistan has given them the motivation & combat skills necessary to save 
Russia from the Bad Guys. Their struggle is waged not for any mean purpose but only 
for the good of the country & humanity at large. It is an old & beguiling theme, but 
the fact IS that battle experience is rarely so ennobling. Perhaps today's best 
examples are the Soviet Ministry of Interior's black beret troops (the OMONs, made 
up largely of veterans of Afghanistan like our hero) , who doubtless keep something of 
the same high moral purpose in mind while using combat skills to beat - & sometimes 
kill - their independence-minded, non-Russian fellow citizens. 

Anthony Arnold 
Novato, California 



The FOOD FACTORY is a cafe- 
teria style fast food res- 
taurant located at 4221 N. 
Fairfax Drive, Arlington, 
Virginia (703/527-2279), 
serving "Afghan, Arab, 
Pakistani, Indian, Iranian 
& Turkish" cuisine. Run 
by Afghans, the FOOD FACTORY 
specializes in kebabs, 
cooked before the eyes of 
its patrons in the open 
kitchen. Additional dishes 
include sabsi, rice & meat- 
balls, rice & dal, samosa, 
salads, curries & soups. 
The restaurant claims to 
use halal meat only. 
This reviewer found the 
dishes much more highly 
spiced than the same dishes 
served in Afghanistan, per- 
haps because the chef 
spent time in India or 
Pakistan before arriving 
in the US. The restaurant 
is very popular 
among Afghans & 
Pakistanis - an 
inexpensive taste 
of home. Decor 
& atmosphere are 
purely fast food 
formica. 



t^ravda blames communists 
for present Afghan crisis 

Pravda, the ofiMoigan of the S(metCoiimianist Party, ^ for 
theiResemcnsisinAfglianstan. 

The paper says the leadas d the Watan Party (fonneriy PDPA) oppose each other, but it a- 
I»esses hope that the party will play aposilive role in the future of Afghanistan. 

"The people might be opposed to Najib. bat this does not mean that they are opposed to the par- 
ty," lhepap« writes. 

The paper says the party leadaship might replace Najib for the sake of peace, but the role of the 
PDPA in the future df Afghanistan cannot be ignored. 

The papa- reveals that some membas of Watan Party are in favor of convening a party confer- 
ence in which dissident members of the party should also take part. The return of Babrak and 
KeAtmand from Moscow, the papa- says, is a step towards that end. 

This is the first time that Pravdahas mentiooed so openly the possiblereplacement of Najib. 
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Radb Ranee Inton^onal has started 
broadcasting a one-hour daily program in 
Persian. 

The program started on March 21, the 
beginning of the Afghan year, on the 16 meto- 
band (6,750 KH) from 1800 to 1900 hours 
Greoiwich mean time. „ 

AFGHAN ews 8/1 



Len Oppenheim 



Many Prisoners Held 
Years Without Chaise 

Amnesty International called on the Afghan 
Government in March to end torture and 
long-term detention without tifial of political 
prisoners, many of whom have been held for 
almost a decade. 



The detainees include people suspected of 
involvement in armed opposition or anti- 
government activities. They are initially held 
in isolation cells for periods lasting as long as ^ 
several months. During this period they are (J) 
reportedly denied access to legal counsel and (J) 
family visits and, Amnesty believes, are at ''^ 
risk of torture. 

Prisoners are then transferred to detention 
centers run by the Ministry of State Security. 
These facilities include Blocks 1 and2ofPul- 
e-Charkhi Prison near Kabul, where some 
have been kept indefinitely without charge or 
trial, denied family visits and outside corre- 
spondence as lon2 as nine years. ■ 

AMNESTY ACTION. 
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Afghan 
refugees force 
to leave 
Germany 

Voice of Germany has 
carried a report on a new 
ibdll regulating the aff- 
airs of foreign nation- 
als in Germany and ite 
impacts on ^ghan ref- 
ugees there. 

The drafit of the n€!\^' 
liaiw was adapted in. 
July of 1990. It has al- 
ready been approved by 
the Central Council of 
Germany and ratiiiedi 
later by the President, 
Prime Minieter and Mi- 
nister of Interior of Fe- 
deral Republic of Germ- 
any. 

As per article 51 of 
thde legislation, those 
refugees coihoes the mi- 
.gratiioni applications whi- 
ch have been rejected 
by the C^niral Migrat- 
ion Bureau of Germany 
in Serendurg city cov- 
ers the Afghan pefuigees 
as well. 

Under this article are 
those Aflghan refuigees 
wh<>es applicaitdons have 
•rejected and who 
have entered Germany 
before January- 1. 1989. 
The law has authorised . 
the Gentnan police to 
issue tile order for ex- 
pelling foreign refugees 
from Genmany regardl- 
ess of rational, political, 
religious, or racial ter- 
ms as well as life dang- 
ers. 

The refugees receiving 
the order to leave Ger- 
miany have one week 
■time to defend their 
case in the local court. 
Suppose the admindstr- 
' ative court accepts ev- 
aluation of the refug- 
ee's affaire and the case 
is rejected by hagiher co- 
upts," the immigrant is 
forced to leave the Ge- 
rman tefrri'tory. 

And, in case, ex- 
pelled refugee is not 
accepted by any other 
cottotry, he has to retu- 
rn to hi« owrn. 7/3 



Plans are studied for boosting 
postal 



services 



With the conBtruxrtion 
of a new auitoraatic te- 

iephosne unite and wel! 
equipped central ■ and pr- 
ovincial poet offfiiC€» itie 
camimunication and po- 
stal services have been 
considerably improved 
in the Eepuiblic of Afg- 
hanistan. Fox exampk 
the construction aradi se- 
tting of the central .post 
office and the new co- 
mmunications project in 
Kabul city ace teetem- 
onies to this fact. 

This modem 18 storeyed 
buildiTig has ifntensdtfied 
the communioaitions af- 
fairs in the capital and 
provinces for the ooun- 
tr> . as well as in aibro- 
ad. The central post 
office which is a part of 
this building is located 
in Pule Bagh-e-Omomi, 
■Kabul city and it haie 
depaTtments for . sendi- 
ng and receiving letters 
and parcel posts'. 



The cen tral post office 
saloon has numerous co- 
unters for letters, tele- 
phone, telegraph and te-, 
lex exchange units for 
the comimuni cations se- 
rvices of the compatr- 
iots inside the country 
and abroad. , 

Stating the above Mo- 
hammad Afief Hamkax 
Presddent of the Central 
Poet Office in an inte- 
rview with a ET rep- 
orter said: "354 central. 

city, local, frontier and 
airport post offices are 
rendering postal servites 
for the coropatriots th- 
joughout the countn.-. 
Similarly, the central 
post office of the - mi- 
nistry of communioat- 
ioni has set up post 
coumteire in different re- 
,gioji6 of the Kabul cit>- 
and in the provinces and 
has set up public post 
boxes in <HffereTxt reg- 
ions of the Kabul city. 
This officse has also di- 
stributed 3,000 post bo- 
Dces for the eompatrio- 

'As per the laws and 
regulations which have 
been worked' oult by the 
ilegislative organs of the 
country and according to 
■the international convr. 



entions which are con- 
trolled by the World Po- 
st Union the postal ^er- 
(vicee * are (rendered ins- 
fide tiie coumtry and ab- 
road. Afghanistan i» aU 
so a memfoer of this Un- 
ion. 

He stressed that tiie 
postal relations of our 
country have been ma- 
intained with all coun- 
tries of the world. For 
example our post office 
exchanges postals with 
over 30 international po- 
st offices through air 
and ground with the 
post offices of tiie wo- 
rld at iaitige. That is 
why the volume of the 
pos"tal traffic of Afgha- 
nistan reaches to 75 mi- 
ll Hon communicatiomsi in 
the national and intern- 
ational arena per rear. 
Lilkewiee, 889471 comm- 
unications are sent thro- 
ugh iettetg, printed^ ma- 
terials, small postB amd 
etc via central post of- 
fice and other post off- 
dees of Kabtil dty and 
120427 posts are recei- 
ved) by the post offirres 

inside the country and 
abroad. 

A plao of the setting up 
of new postal services is 
going to be studied. Of 



coarse 'after a precise ase- 
essment and as per the 
need' the requirements, 
the above service will 
be comimifisioned. Right 
now the countries for se- 
nddng and receiving let- 
ters and the administrat- 
ive department of the ce- 
ntral post office are in 
ithe lb storeyed build- 
ing, but the montage of 
the parcel's sitocks are 
going on and it will be 
completed in near the 
future." Noted Hamfcar. 
He added that the postal 
services were set up in 
the reign of the sultana- 
te of Amir Shair Ali 
Khan in Afghanistan in 
1249 HS. The first post 
office was set up in Ba- 
iahesar of Kabul < Kabul 
forth) in this period and 
then the post offices- of 
■Babay Khodi and Pay- 
ee n Chauk were commi- 
ssioned. A central post 
'office was set ,up adjace- 
nt to the holy shrine of 
Shahidoshamshdra (may 
Godi be pleased! with him') 
and other post office* 
were set up in Kandahar, 
Herat, Nangarhax. Balikh 
KMazar-i^Sharif) and' Ba- 
dakhshan pjrovinces in 
1307 HS. 

(By Ameua Sa^yed Zada) 
JUNE. 17. mi. 
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After a thorough eval- 
iiatioD of the past year's 
socio-«conoinic aocomplis- 
hments, the current yea- 
r's socio-ecanomic develo- 
pament jAsa waa endorsed 
in view of the objective 
conditions, material and 
technical pofisibilities in 
the country. Our corres- 
pondent has iioterviewed 
Minister of Planning, Gh- 
uiam Muhaiuddin Shah- 
baz to know in detail of 
what was done last yf ar 
and what hae been prog- 
rammed for the current 
one. 

Commenting on the im- 
plementation of socio-ec- 
onomic development plan 
in the year past, Uie 
Minister said in brief: 

The last year's plan 
was set to implementat- 
ion under conations wh- 
en the war and its aw- 
kward consequences cou- 
pled with international 
and regional political and 
economic crises and tra- 
! nsf oraiations had broug- 
ht about certain hard- 
idiips for the Republic 
of Afghanistan and had 
relevantly affected the re- 
alization of "the plan in- 
dices and the economic 
policy line of ihe gover- 
nment. Nevertheless, th- 
anks to a sincere abiden- 
ce by the policy of nat- 
ional reconc^ation aswe^ 
11 as some helpful mea- 
sures of the government, 
the results of the plan 
implementation seem to 
be successful - to some 
extent, showing a prop- 
ortion of improvement 
over the year 1368 HS. 

In 1369 HS, the Gross 
Domestic Product was es- 
timated at Mb. 115 bill- 
ion and the Gross Nat- 
ional Product at Ate. 160.8 
billion, indicating an inc- 
rease of Ate. 700 million 
in gross product .of ind- 
ustrial sector, Afs. 400 
million in trade and Pr- 
ocurements, Afe. 100 mill- 
ion in transportatioa and 
commtmieations and Afs. 
400 million in construc- 
tions. However that of 
agriculture shows a decre- 
ase of five billion Afs. 
owing to reduction in 
the level of araible lands, 
displacement of agricultu- 
ral population, attack of 
locust, spread of rust, non- 
availability of phosphate 
fertilizers, improved see- 
<fc, drugs and natural 
calamities. 

Last year, gome 18.000 
fertilizens. 3,300 tons im- 
proved wheat seeds, 3,271 
tons cotton seeds and 
worth 200 million Afs. 



billion GNP figured out last year 



agricultural drugs were 
distributed to the agric- 
ultural sector. As much 
as 14.5 million cattle and 
poultry were vaccinated 
against diseases while 12 
millioni doses of vaccines 
produced for animals. 

nhanks to the measur- 
es done for improveme- 
nt of irrigation. 1000 he- 
ctares of land have been 
brought under irrigation 
anew and water supply 
has improfved for 33,000 
hectares others. 

Last year, totally 7.5 
million tons goods were 
transported, an increase 
of 34 per cent over the 
year before last. 

The turn-over of fore- 
ign trade has been esti- 
mated' at 1025 million 
dollars-including 230 mil- 
lion exports and the rest 
imports. 

The plan for domestic 
trade turn-over was rea- 
lized by 105.5^ per cent 
last year when some 
453,000 ton© wl aat or its 
floiu:. 73,000 . -.ne sugar, 
95,000 tons edio c oil and 
556,000 tons oil were dis- 
tributed to the populat- 
ion through state trade 
network. 

Despite some delays im- 
posed in the education 
process last year, 9'12,000 
students -were enrolled in 
1419 schools throughout 
the country excluding the 
new admission! of 132.000 
for the current year. Th- 
at part there were over 
22,000 students enrolled 
in the universities and 
other higher institutions, 
out of which 2700 grad- 
uated. 

Last year, a total of 
Afs. 11.6 billion includ- 
ing Afs. nine billion fr- 
om domestic sources and 
Afs. 2.6 billion (62 mill- 
ion dollars) from fore- 
ign sources were spent 
in development projects. 
Moreover, some 65 proj- 
ects were set to work 
partially or perfectly, viz. 
392 residential houses, 51 
depotfi».5ft tube wells, ma- 
cadmization of 88 km long 
roads, Bagrami poultry 
farm, four power .statio- 
ns, a number of schools 
and water supply sche- 
mes which one can cite 
for instance. 

On main targets of the 
socio-economic developm- 
ent plan for the current 
year of 1370 HS, Minister 
of Planning stated that 
they are first of all aim- 
ed at meeting the cru- 
cial socio-economic needs, 
finalizing, to a possible li- 
mit, the pre-underetaken 
development affairs, and 
maitaining relevantly the 
growth of some key ind- 



ices of the socio-economic 
plan. 

For the current year, 
harvest of wheat is pla- 
nned to go up by three 
percent, i.e., Afs. 1.7 mill- 
ion tons. Some 120,000 
tons fertilizers, 12,000 to- 
ns improved wheat seeds 
and valued at Afs. 100 
million drugs will be di- 
stributed to the agricu- 
Itral sector. It is sugges- 
ted that all over the co- 
untry, the industrial pr- 
oduction has been sugge- 
sted to reach Afs. 33.3 
•billion. In state sector. 
1018 Tnillion kwh electri- 
city. 14S,000 tons coal. 
100,000 tons cement, over 
100 million bricks, 105,000 
tons urea fertilizers, 59,000 
cu.^m. reinforced concrete. 
6.5,000 tons linter cotton. 
29 . .million meters cotton 
cloths. 230:000 meters wo- 
ollen colths, 31,000 tons 
salt. 180,000 tons flour 
46,000 tons bread and ot- 
her bakery products, 
200,000 tons edible oil 
and worth Afs. 430.5 mi- 
llion industrial products 
of Jangalak factory have 
been planned to be pro- 
duced. 

In line with the prote- 
ctive and incentive poli- 
cies of the government 
for attracting the capital 

of national and foreign 
investors, efforts will be 
made to remove the im- 
pediments to the private 
industrial sector growth 
as much as possible and 
grounds be paved for 
their role to get distin- 
guished in meeting the 
need of the people. Con- 
sequently, this year 11 
private industrial projects 
will ;be finalized p>arti- 
ally or perfectly. 

The transportation plan 
has ibeen formulated 
to be in harmony with 
production and consump- 
tion activities of the lea- 
ding economic spheres 
and over eight million 
tons goods are expected 
to be transported in the 
course of this vear. With 
a growth of 18.5 per cent 
the turn-over of foreign 
trade is expected to re- 
ach 1290 million dollars 
and if possible gas exp- 
ort will ibe resumed. Wi- 
th concentration of over 
40 per cent of the devel- 
opment allocations, the sp- 
heres linked with social 
services will expand rel- 
evantly and there will be. 
consequently, growth in 
the main indices of edu- 
cation, nublic health, cu- 
lture, shelter and civic 
services. 
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financing the vital proj- 
the total of development reconsutruction and 

investments and the rou- '^^.'^ni^cal equipment of pr 



Answering a question on 



investments and the sou 
rces to finance them, Gh 
ulam Muhaiuddin Shah-- 
baz said: This year, some 
Afs. 15.4 billion includ- 
ing Afs. 11.5 billion from 



eduction, agricultural and 
industrial establishments, 
educational and training 
institutions, health .faci- 
r^iB. X1.0 oiiiion irom ''^'^'^ communications li- 
the domestic sources and "^"^ ^^^^'^ suisply sohe- 
Afs. 3.9 million (78.9 mill- ^^'"^ others which 



ion dollars trom extern 
al sources) has been en 



ar<' mostlv 
Moreover, 



in provint^. 
totallv Afs. 



ai ov»ur\--eo» udb uncii en- jiu . 

visaged for financing the ^^2. million hfve been all- 
development .projects. The ^^^^^^ ^^i" conducting th( 
1370 plan has covered 472 affairs con: fcten with re- 
projects on the whole. habtlitation and develop- 
It has to be mentioned ment of rural areas, 
that over 40 per cent of Out of the figure, 81 mi- 
development aODr«priati<'- ^^^^^ will go for project 
ns will go tor social ser- rehaibilitation, 31.58 mill- 
vioes sector. 26.7 per cent fon for new undertak 
for mines, industries and ^''^^^ and 58.2 nullian for 
power energv sectors. 15.5 temporary ijrojecte in Ka- 
per cent for transportai- Herat. Kundtiz, Ba- 



ion and communicationt 

11.6 per cent for agricu- ---- = , , 

Iture and irrigation. The Takhar, Parwan. Balkh, 



ghlan, Farah, Badakhah- 
an, Nangarhar, Kandahar, 



, . , Badghis Jauzjan. Ghor, 
highest allocation for so- Saripul, Laghman Nim- 
cial services emanates fr- rouz, Fariab, Ghazni, He- 
om the keen attention of imand. iP^ia. Khost and 
the government to solu- Shindand. 
tion of the vital social Some other measures 
needs at present period, have also been program- 
namely construction and med for the current year 
repair of the roads, pro- among them macadmlz- 
motion of facilities for ation of 80 km long ro- 
rural population as rega- ads, construction of 8 bri- 
rds supply of drinking dges-big or small-cleani- 
water, power, health ser- ng of 80 strips of under- 
vices residential houses ground canals and five 

strips of traditional stre- 
Asked about the extent ams, utilization of water 
and procedure of foreign supply scheme of the fi- 
assistance to he given to rst and second dams of 
the country this year, Surobi district of Kab^ 
the Minister of Planning ul. water supply scheme 
^*i*^d: of Charasiab, the water 
The Soviet Union, wh- supply networks of Qala- 
ich has proven to be the cha, Nawabad. Eshqabad 
leading assistance donor in different areas, const- 
to Afghanistan in the ruction of a refinery and 
past decade of hardships, modernization of Batash 
will go on the same line spring in Badakhshan, 
though it is suffering big the pump house of the 
economic problems itself, water supply scheme of 
According to calculations, Kunduz province, 
the contribution of the Moreover, rural indust- 
Soveit Union in financi- ries centres have been 
ng the development tar- planned to ibe set up for 
gets of the current year's encouraging and fostering 
plan goes beyond 75 per the handicrafts in some 
cent. That apart, the Sov- parts of the country. This 
let Union will render to will of course etrenglh- 
Afghanistan varying qua- en the rural family ^co- 
ntities of gratis aid incl- nomy on the one hand 
uding prime commodities and will raise the level 
needed by the public of national produetsi on 
and equipment needed by the other, 
the development projects. To ibetter render first 
Asjced to comment on aid services in the rural 
the extent of foreign and areas, part of the rural 
domestic assistance attra- development complex is 
cted for growth of rural the establishment of he- 
areas and helping the centres and family 
calamity-hit population, guidance associations as 
he noted: well as literacy courses. 

"it has to be noted that ^S^'j^"^, S^l^^ 

a considerable portion of ^Xf: Nations 

the appropriations en^As• "^^^ '^^ mto action 

aged for the development sorne^ programmes for re- 

investmentfi for the cu- babilitation and progress 

rrent vear are meant for ^"'"^1 f 

prove helpful in remov- 
ing the urgent needs of 
the rural ponulation 
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Presidential decree issued 



The Presidesntial Press 
Department reports, Pr- 
esident Najibullah has 
issued the foUowuiir or- 
der appointing health 
commissioiis to probe In- 
to the rases of incurable 
prisoners In the capital 
and in provinces: 



The following Ib app- 
roved' on establish-ment 
of a health commisfiion 
to be formed in the ca- 
pital under the Supreme 
Court of the Republic 
of Afghanistan and si- 
niilar commissions to be 
formed in the provinces 
under departments of co- 
urts of the related pr- 
ovinces with the aim of 
correct and oti time arr- 
angements to identify 
the incurable .prisoners; 

Article One: 

1— The Centra! Incu 
rable ConrLnussion should 
i)v created under the 
Suprem-e Court with the 
following composition: 

— One specialist ;;) 
surger:' ; 

— One specialist -i 
orthopaedi<s; 

— One specialist h: 
internal medicinej 

— One specialist m: 
ophtaLmatology : 

— One specialist in 
skin diseases; and 

— One specialist \n 
mental health, 

2 — One authorized re- 
presentative of the Su- 
preme Court. Atto^ne^- 
General Office. Minis- 
try of Interior and Mi- 
nistrv- of State Security 
as mem-bers. ■ 

Excellencies Chief Ju- 
stice.- Attorney General. 



Minuiiw 

Minister 

rity arc 

nominat* 

ntatives 

commission 
Article Twt>: 
The provinci<il 

bie commissdoTiK 



of Interior anr 
of State Secu- 
duly bound 
their repress- 
to attend the 



incura- 
have to 



— One representative 
of the Attomev Office 
of the province appoi- 
nted by the attomev and 
approved by the Eovt- 
rnor; 

4— One representative 
of the Tsarjmidoy Com- 
mand, apfpointed by Ts- 
arandoy commander ana. 
approved by the gove- 
rnor; 

n — One representative 
of the State Security 
Department, aippointed by 
the State Secretary Pr- 
esident and a'Eproved by- 
the gwemor. 

Excellencies governor. 
Preaid«nt of the court, 
attorney, Tsarandoy- oo- 
mmander and Preskien- 
ts of the State Secu- 
rity are bound ^o nom- 
inate their rejxr^nfcat- 
ives to attend l/tfefe,^ co- 
mmission sessions. *'\ 

Article ^hrae: 

1— The Supreme Court 
oi liie RepuSalic. qt Afg- 
hanistan is Mi§|d ^- 
th the duty to fix a 
xxxxm in its headquar- 
ters for holding' the 
comsniBsion's sessions and 
to appoint a secretary 
to process its affairs. 

2r— The secretary is 
boimd' to register and 
pass on to the comnu- 
ssion's chairman the a-p- 



plicatioas of these per- 
sons wihich are sent by 
the Presidential .Wfic'e 
and) otlh^ organs. 

3 — The urgent doiju- 
meoits of the incuraible 
prisqiners should be. stu- 
died extraordinarily by 
the camanisBion- 

4— The Secretary sh- 
ould outline the session's 
agenda and to infonn 
two days before the co- 
mmission's memibere of 
the session date. 

Article Foot: 

1— The central commiss- 
ion is bound to exam- 
ine the prisoners in the 
central Jail and other 
detention ceartres in t^e 
last iwee.k. of eadh quart- 
er and to convey their 
work's results to the 

Chief Justice. 

2 — The provincial co- 
nwndssion is bound to 
call its sesBion at the 
beginning of each qua- 
ter and to send throv^ 
the provincial courts de- 
partment the documen- 
ts they have examined 
along with- their decis- 
ion. 

3 — The central comm- 
ission, after assessing 
the decision of the pr- 
ovincial commission, wi- 
ll convey their final 
verdict tP' the chief ju- 
stice. 



4 — The chief justice 
wUi evaluate the decis- 
ions adopted by the ce- 
ntral and provinciaJ co- 
mmissions and will dis- 
patch the same along 

with his o(wn decision 
to the Presidential De- 
paTtment for Legal Aff- 
airs. 

Article five: 

Members of the com- 
mission have to attend 
the sessions for probing 
into the incurable pris- 
oners' docuiTients definit- 
ely. 

Article Six: 

With the establishm- 
ent of the above com- 
missions, those commis- 
sions which had been 
earlier formed in the 
capital and in provinces 
in accordance with the 
decision of some auth- 
orized organs are call- 
ed off. 
Najibullah. 
President of Afifhajiistan [ 




Kabul 
legends 



walls: 
of history 



be formed under the 
Courtfc- Department with 
the following member- 
ship 

Chairman: 

President of the Public 
Health Department of 
the province; 

Members: 

1 — One specialist from 
orthoipaedic. internal me- 
dicine, mental health, 
ophtalmatology and skin 
fields: 

2— One representative 
of the courts departim- 

ent of the provirw;e aip- 
pointed by the chairm- 
an of the commissaon and 
proved by the governoi. 



One of tbe historical 
me?noriea wihich have 
added to the importance 
otf the Kabul city, partis 
culiarly from the defenct- 
preparatlons point of vi- 
ew, is the i>resence of for- 
tified old' walls in and 
aitjund.the city. A large 
portion ol sudh walls still 
stand erect on the top 
of the two famous nnioun- 
tainB in Kalbul-the Shir 
Daitw-aBsa awfr Astnaae-wh- 
ich can be seen from al- 
most all comers of the 
city. The Asmae and Sh- 
ir Dianwaza mountains 
extend' opiposite to each 
other, the fomoer encir- 
clingl the old city of Ka- 
bul fromi the north and 
west and the latter ere- 
cting a natural wall in 
the south of the city. Th- 
ese mountains would co- 
nstiturte the natural bo- 
undaries of the Kabul 
city before the rule of 
TaLaon in the country and 
later uipto the end of the 
seventh century A.p. The 
defenders of the city wo- 
uld! taike advantage of 
varioub podnts and pecu- 



liarities of the ' moumta- 
ins as circumstances wo- 
uld dictate. And besid- 
es, they had .built fortif- 
ied walls on the top of 
these mountadns predo- 
minantly for defensive 
purposes. Though the pr- 
esent-day Kabul city ex- 
tends along the banks of 
the Kabul' river, which 
originates from the Pag- 
hmuHi mountains, there 
exist e^ences that the 
dty once rum around the 
embankments of the Log- 
ar river. 

A glance at the course 
of the development of the 

Kaibul city reveals that 
the city and its central 
inhabitaftion wotild lay 
in the skirts of the Cha- 
kari mountain ranges 
durinig the second and th- 
ird centuries A.D. and th- 
at the same shifted in 
course of time from the 
embankments of the Logar 
river to the sides of the 
Kabul. Exactly in course 
of such developments, ■ 
the valley or the areas 
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sandwUched between the 
Asmae and Shirdarwaxa 
mountains including the 
Poza Tappa of Bala His- 
ar have become imiport- 
ant" from habitate point 
of view. 

According to the asse- 
rtions of file Islamic do- 
cuments of the tenth ce- 
ntury A.D.-e.g., . Almasa- 

like, Almalik, Astakhri, 
Ibni Khardad.'Hududalam 
and Ashkalulalam 
attributed 'to Jadhanir- 
Kabul has always been 
called by names such as 
Qala (fort). Kohandoz of 
Kuhandodz. Dadz and 
Hisar. And this Qala. 
Dadz or Hisar has been 
praised as fortified and 
consolidated on various 
occasions. The city has 
had environs whloh wo- 
uld lay outside the 
campus of the Hisar and 
which would extend well 
behind it. Therefore, on 
the basis of the revelat- 
ions of the Arabic and 

Islamic documents of 
tenth centurey A.D. the 
Kabul Qala and Hisar 
existed' and command- 
ed great aignificanice and 



reputation too. In addit- 
ion, the erection of for- 
tified walls on the top of 
the mountains encircling 
the Kabul city would be- 
ar direct linkage with the 
foundation of the conso- 
lidated fort ol the city. 
Because, the presence of 
the Kuhandadz or the 
old fort constituted by 
the Kabul wallg-in the pr- 
esent day Bala Hisar, 
has been the main reason 
for constructiort of the 
historic walls. More so be- 
cause the JBala Hisar Fo- 
rt has been rendered far 
■ fortified' by these walls 
from the defence point of 
view. 

Nevertheless the histo- 
rians of the Afghan soc- 
iety would hold the view, 
' rather for a long time 
that the fortified walls 
on the top of the mouji- 
tain envircling te Ka- 
bul city had been built 
by the then Kabul kin- 
gs viz. the Ratbil Shahan 

in a bid to protect the cd- 
ty and its inhabitants ag- 
ainst the attacks and ag- 



gressions of the Arab ag- 
gressors dudmg the time 
of spread of Islam to this 

region. 

Hioiwever. if the walls 
are studied more caref- 
ully in the light of arch- 
itectural considerations 
and iTi view of the tame 
spenft on constructioin of 

these walls, it can dec- 
iphered that the plan for 
erection of these walls 
had been drawn long 
before the dates referred 
to in the said documen- 
ts. One of the Italian sc- 
ientists, Mr. Padar Key- 
ani. who had lived for 
eiightten-yars in Kab- 
ul had pulblished an art- 
icle in the Mghanistan 
magazine in 1946 AD 

wherein he has attribut- 
ed the construction of 
the Kabul walk to the 
era cA the Yaftalis in the 
fifth century A.D. Such a 
deduction may hold true 
as the Yaftalis ar« prefle- 
ntly living in the nortb 
of Faizabad, Badak- 
hshan province and that 
durinig the fifth century 
AD, they had pushed out 
the Sasanls from the he- 
art of the country tow- 
ards the frontiert. In this 
periods ,the YaftaliB are 
said to have existed as 
a strong and active for- 
ce in the north and south 
of the Hindukush mount- 
ain ranges. One of their 
famous clans called Za- 
wli had also settled in 
Zaibul and Kabul, that is, 
in the environs of the 
present day Kabul and 
Ghazni. The names ol 
Zawel or Kawel as well 
as ZafouHstan and Kabu- 
lisitan ihave been deriv- 
ed thereof. 



Furthermore, in view 
of the faxrt that YaftaBs 
were a militant people 
and enjoyed many peculi- 
arities from the point of 
view of geograiphical des- 
ignation, historians and 
scientists believe ^ that 
most probably the foun- 
dations of the fortified 
fort of Kabul in the area 
of itodayiB Bala Hisar 
and the anciUaries in the 
skirts and the toips of 
the Kabul mountains 
had been laid by them. 

Meanwhile It can be co- 
njunctured on the basis 
of certain reasons a»<i 
evidences ithat the hist- 
oric walls of Kabul are 



remains of which are now 
quite, celebrated just 
90 ikilometeTsi from 
king. 



Pe- 



No doub'tb, the wailii 
built aroumd the Kabul 
city are too small as 
compared to the ones of 
China and were erected 
as a defensive measures 
to protect the then sm- 
all city of Kabul, yet th- 
ere do not seem much 
differences among the- 
se arohiitectural legends 
from the point of view of 
construction. In cc/nstru- 
ction of the Kabul walls, 
stone pieces' as well a^ 
fired and unfired brickii 
have been used and var- 
I small models of the gig- j ious slabs, pillars and to- 
antic walls of China the \ were alonaLtfi* ^-al 



uld be distinguished qu- 
ite clearly even now. llie 
place and course choo- 
sen for erection of these 
walla, panticularly the 
ones ini the uipper sikirts 
of the mountains wliich 
meet in the Dehniazang, 
speaik raither voliimee for 
the ^ill and expertise of 
that time's architects. 
The exrtent the archite- 
cts had been familiar wi- 
th designation of sitrafcetg- 
ically invportant points 
as regards entering the 
city is fully evident frojxi 
the construdtion of the 
walla, Surely, the forti- 
fied fort, the Kabul dty 
encircled by the defe- 
nsive walls, had entra- 
nces and gates one of wh- 
ich had probably been 
located in the area of 
Dehimazang. The name 
Sihir Darwaza (the 
'If^'^J lion's gaite) has perhaps 
ti-y^^A been derived from this 
very perception. 

earlier, 

I the Kabul walls had be- 




en built dui;iu; int- r«;ign. 
of Raitbil Shahan to- 
ward off the af^gret>tti()n 
of the Arabs and had l)e- 
en repaired in not too di- 
stant past. Repainngs 
had also been carried oi\ 
the wails duiiing the re- 
ign of Ahmadshah Dura- 
ni and Timur Shan Sad- 
Dzai. In the eastern par- 
ts, the walls extend or 
inedcnv* and agricuUui'ai 
{arms. Thus, indentifica- 
tion and designation of 
the course of the \vall.■^ 
in such regions «fntaii ti- 
efnen<loU;j' difficultit;^ 

Geographical!}' Kj- 
bui is located aiiiiuiij4 ^i 
number of jiioontainb 
and hilli covering each 
other in most parts. Tht 
city 16 stirrounded b.y a 
series of continues hilla 
Tapae Maranjan, Tapa< 
Kulola PusJita and Tap- 
ae Bibi Mahro-laying ad- 
jecent to ithe local inha- 
bitationii. However, tht 
main parts of the citv are 
encircled by the Asuiae 
and Shirdarwiiza mount- 
ains while the other on- 
es are lay a bit from the 
citv. 

Deductions in of 
the Bhudist evidences 
say that the city of Ka- 
bul would extend on tht 
top of the surrounding 
hills in the era befor sp- 
read of Islam here. Inh- 
abitation on the hill* 
are also said to have ex- 
isted during the second' 
and third centuries AD 
and according to the co- 
ins obtained froan the co- 
le of Chaman-i-Ho7.iir>' 
it can be conjunctured 
that settlement did ex- 
ist in these areas during 
the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies AD as well. 



Extremists bear responsibility for 
deforestation in Afghanistan 



Parallel with the pl- 
undering of the precious 
stone and other national 
wealth the extremists 
have started mercilessly 
smuggling of the forests 
of A^hanistan, givins ri- 
se to increasing hatred 
of the Afghan people. 

Reports reaching he- 
re speak of iUegai cutt- 
ing forests and transport- 
ing them to Pakistan. 

Of late, they have 
intensified plundering oif 
precious stones, forests, 
uranium, and historic 
reUcs wit% the cooperat- 
ion of foreign subjects 
who illegally ertter the 
Aifghan tenitory, esp- 
ecially in the provinces 



bordering with Pakist- 
an. 

This illegal anti-peop- 
le actions of the extre- 
mists' contmanders and 
their foreign t^xholders 
has given rise to severe 
hatred and condemnation 
of the paitriotic Afgh- 
ans inside and outised 
the country. 

The B£C has broadc- 
ast an interview with 
Sayed< Nairn Majrouk on 
merciless cutting of for- 
ests by the Afghan op- 
position forces which are 
carried out at the inst- 
igation and coUiaiboration 
of Pakistani traders. 

Sayed Nairn Majro- 
uh recounting his visits 



to' Kunar. Paktea aad 
Nangaxhar has said: "Bo- 
th the Afghans and Pak^ 
istani smugglers are in- 
volved in cutting the Af- 
ghan foKests, •^MijecxaUy 
those who caU themselv- 
es commanders. 

Regrettably, he, noted, 
suoh a destructiive pract- 
ice is continuing unaba- 
tedly. Amazingly. Ihey 
pay money in advance 
for cnttinig itbe forests, 
adding that the annual 
income to the commian- 
dere from the sale of 
plundered forests in the 
Pakistani maiikets reach 
2,650,000 Pak Ru5[>e€s. 

Consequently, not .ov- 
en, a single gireen bush 



has remAiiKd intact in 
the said are^s. lAftjrouh 
assexted. 

As the majority of the 
Aii^ians, Majrouh is 
very mttdh ooxicenied 
onrer the ' meroUefiB cut- 
ting jAd p^undeting of 
forests in Afghanistan 
by the extremists and 
their Pakistani . uphold- 
ers, c411in!g on the Pak 
leaders and the Afghan 
opposition leaders to pr- 
ewent further destruct- 
ion of the Afghan nat- 
ional' riches by these ele- 
ments. 

tMajrouh 'believes th- 
at ipieveDitive .measures 
are reqtlired by tribal 
jrgah in this respect. 

Observers hold the 



opinion that since thej 
begianing of the extre-l 
mists' traitorous destgns i 
of Pakistan Afghanis^ j 
confederation aimed at i 
removing the borden 
between the two countr- 
ies have failed to m«ter- 
ialise and their military 
actions against the Af- 
ghan government did 
not yield fruits. They ste 
resorting to plundering 
of the national wealth ot 
the Afghans with all po- 
tential and) possibiHties 
at their disposal, to me- 
et their greied Q(f gaining 
wealth throu^ iUicit de- 
struction of the ' countr- 
y's riches wfcich bekmg 
to the i»ideful Afghan 
n«tipn, j 

- WEDNESDAY, JULYT?.' 
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CHROniOLOSN' 



6/19 - Nat'l Security Report (July-Aug. 
1991) - The House voted 374-41 In fa- 
vor of an amendment by John Kyi (R. 
Ariz.) requiring the President to certi- 
fy that fundamental reforms have been 
carried out in the USSR before any form 
of credits or loans can be provided to 
Moscow. One of the provisions is a cut- 
off of aid to Afghanistan. 

6/29 - BIA - The Gross Domestic Product 
of the ROA in the last Afghan year was 
estimated at Afs. 115b; the GNP was 
Afs. 160.8b. The industrial sector gross 
increased Afs. 700m; trade & procurement, 
Afs. 100m; transport & communication, 
400m; & construction, 100m. Agriculture 
showed a decrease of 5m. (See p. 34) 

7/1 - BIA - An exhibition of the Tilla 
Tepe finds opened today in Kabul. The 
exhibition's purpose is to "foil the 
adverse allegations & publicity of the 
Western mass media" that the material 
was plundered by the USSR. (See 7/24) 

7/2 - BIA cited a BBC report that Benon 
Sevan, UN Special Representative for Af- 
ghanistan, said that the majority of Af- 
ghans supported the UN peace plan for a 
political settlement of the Afghan prob- 
lem. He was quoted as saying that "there 
would never be 100% agreement but that 
the Afghans must negotiate with each 
other & manifest the role they could play 
in this connection." 

- The Swiss Minister for External Affairs, 
Klaus Jacobi, an active promoter of the 
UN peace plan for Afghanistan, has been 
visiting Kabul & meeting with high-rank- 
ing officials. He & his delegation left 
today for Islamabad. 

7/3 - Asharq Al-Awsat (Saudi Arabia) - 
Farouq Azam resigned as Education Minister 
of the AIG. [The 7/15 AFGHANews reported 
that Azam called the AIG a "dead organi- 
zation" & criticized Gailani & Mojadeddi 
for not holding elections.] 

7/8 - BIA - About 2,000 Afghans went to 
Mecca this year. The ROA subsidy was 
Afs. 3m/haji. 

7/9 - BIA reports that some Pakistani 
archeologists arrived in Bamiyan & 
bribed the local people to conduct exca- 



vations in the Dara Rajar, Bayani, Shar- 
i-Ghulghula & Shar-i-Zohar areas. BIA 
said that some "deerskins with kufic in- 
scriptions & ornaments" were uncovered 
& sold to Pakistan for Afs. 3m, with the 
proceeds going to the Gulbuddin, Khalis 
5e Sayyaf organizations. 

- A medical commission was formed recently, 
by decree of Najibullah, to assess the 
"situation of unruly prisoners." (See p. 35) 

- A 9-month course for doctors & lecturers 
of the Kabul Medical Institute began yes- 
terday to promote professional skills. 




7/11 - BIA - Abdul Rahim Chinzai, a news- 
paper editor in Peshawar & a supporter of 
Zahir Shah, was kidnapped recently in Pesha- 
war by unknown persons. 

- The ROA requires over 200,000 tons of 
coal/year. This year's target plan calls 
for 145,000 tons to be mined in Afghanistan. 
So far this year, ROA oil fields have pro- 
duced 10,000 tons of crude oil, 

7/13 - BIA - In Ghor Province, "the state 
authorities have maintained contacts with 
32 opposition groups... & contacts are going 
on with 4 other armed groups in the pro- 
vince. Ghor is one of the central provinces 
which has experienced numerous military- 
political upheavals in recent years." 

- The ROA denied Pakistani charges that KHAD 
agents were involved in an assassination 
attempt on Abdul Rahim Sayyaf, "the so-called 
Prime Minister of the Peshawar-based inter- 
im gov't of the opposition," (see 7/15) & 

in setting off bomb explosions in Pakistan. 
[We heard a rumor that Sayyaf had $60m on 
deposit in a Kuwaiti bank; he lost it all.] 
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7/13 - We heard a report that all Afghan 
refugees were ordered to leave Germany. 
Because of the influx of East Germans, the 
German Gov't would no longer be able to 
afford welfare payments. The only printed 
confirmation of this that we saw appeared 
in the 7/8 KT - see p. 33. 

7/14 - BIA - The Agricultural & Commer- 
cial Private Company of the Tadjik SSR & 
the Afghan Abdul Khalique Rahini Co., a 
joint venture, agreed that the Tadjik 
company will ship large quantities of 
onions, potatoes, edible oil, wheat, fire 
wood, metal bars, cement & flour to 
Afghanistan. 

- Pay am , the Party paper, reported that 
the extrenjists, "besides the smuggling 
& destruction of national wealths, his- 
torical pieces & mines," are plundering 
"the Afghan jungles." Timber is taken 
to Peshawar where Pakistani dealers pay 
minimal prices. (See p. 36.) 

- The British Hilo Trust, a relief organi- 
zation, will give $500,000 to UNHCR for 
mine clearance projects along the Salang 
Highway & in areas near Parwan, Baghlan, 
Samangan & Balkh cities. 

- In the past 2 days, 795 vehicles have 
made it over the Salang & Jabul Seraj 
Highways to Hairatan to pick up needed 
supplies - wheat, sugar, fuel, etc., - 
for Kabul. 

^/^^ ~ The Signal (Los Angelas) - An 
earthquake measuring 6.6 on the Richter 
scale struck about 180 miles north of 
Kabul yesterday. 

- AFGHANews (Jamiat) - The Australian 
Int'l Development Assistance Bureau has 
approved over $500,000 for Afghan refu- 
gee projects. AVICEN, ACBAR, IRC & 
Save the Children will receive most of 



the funds. 

- Peshawar police 
foiled a plot by 
KHAD agents to kill 
AIG Prime Minister 
Sayyaf. 3 Paki- 
stanis & 1 Afghan 
were arrested. 

- The US refused 
to give scholar- 
ships to 7 members 




of Hekmatyar's party because of its 
anti-American stance. The students 



were supposed to attend the Univ. of Ne- 
braska at Omaha next semester. 

- BIA - ROA state revenue from direct taxes 
is 10.6% over the target plan this year, 
according to the Finance Minister, because 
of increased business, company & craftsmen's 
taxes. Gov't expenses during the 1st 
quarter of this year were reduced 18.9%. 

- This year the ROA expects Im refugees to 
return home. The present "volume of air 
transfer" of 100/day from Herat to Kabul 

& Mazar-i- Sharif is not sufficient, so UNHCR 
will charter 1 or 2 planes capable of 
carrying 200 refugees to each of these des- 
tinations daily. 

7/16 - BIA - The leader of the Saudi Islam- 
ic Front, Dr. Hassan Turabi, met with Gul- 
buddin, Rabbani, Gailani, Nabi & Eng. Ahmad 
Shah (representing Sayyaf) in an attempt to 
bring unity to the opposition groups. "At 
the moment, when relations between the 
Afghan extremists & the Saudi Arabian 
authorities have been cooling down, Turabi 
is striving tremendously to impose the su- 
periority of Sudan (sic) over the Afghan 
extremist groupings. The recent visits of 
Gulbudd in & Rabbani from Sudan was also a 
part & parcel of such Sudani design!" 

7/17 - BIA - The Salang-Europa Transport 
Co. was recently created by an Afghan pri- 
vate entrepreneur (51%) & a Soviet cart- 
ing company (49%) to transfer goods by 
land, sea & air to Europe. The new ven- 
ture's major problems are repair & parking 
space. 

- The newly established Watan bread factory 
stopped functioning after opening day. 

The factory has no fuel or flour & if the 
authorities don't do something, "the des- 
tiny of the factory will remain obscure 
for months to come." 

7/21 - The Economist - Babrak is back in 
Kabul, as is Sultan Ali Keshtmand (see 
P.'8).' 

- Frontier Post - Two American aid workers 
are missing in Ghazni. The US imposed a 
temporary ban on the movement of all goods 
& personnel into Afghanistan 3 days ago. 
(See 8/1, 8/5 & p. 12.) 

7/22 - WSJ - Afghan mujahedeen leaders said they 
would press for a military victory in Af- 
ghanistan. Officials of seven rebel groups 
virtually dismissed a U.N. plan for a truce, 
and elections to end their war against the 
Soviet-backed Kabul government 
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7/22 - Portland Oregonian - After 5 
days of fighting, guerrillas captured 
Iskashim in Badakhshan. 
[The 8/1 AFGHANevs re- 
ported that Zebak was 
liberated on 7/15 & 
Eskashem on 7/20. The 
capture enables the mu- 
jahideen to transport 
goods from Pakistan 
to Badakhshan by road. 
The operation was com- 
manded by Sayyed Naj- 
muddin Waseq. ] 

7/23 - BIA quotes a daily Heywad report 
that workers in family guidance clinics 
upon arriving at work, "instead of cop- 
ing with the complaints of their pa- 
tients, start preparing their lunch. 
Most patients leave the clinic without 
visiting a doctor or nurse." 

- Between 7/17 & 7/23, 12 rockets hit 
Kabul; the Ministry of State Security 
bought a Stinger from "the Gulbuddin 
men in Kabul Province." 

7/24 - BIA - Syrian V.P. Zahir Moshari- 
qa arrived in Kabul for an official & 
friendly visit. He & his entourage 
visited the Tele Tepe exhibition (see 
7/1) of relics discovered in northern 
Afghanistan in 1979. The exhibition 
contains "golden crowns, rams, belts, 
necklaces, earwings (sic), statues, Bac- 
tarian garments, goldesses (sic), golden 
hooks & golden pots which have world- 
wide fame.'* 

- From 1964 to the end of 1990, the 
Kabul Housing Factory built & distr'ibu- 
ted 10,110 apartments to deserving 
families in Kabul. This year 624 apart- 
ments, a school & 2 central heating cen- 
ters will be built. [On 7/14, Heywad 
complained that the Microrayan buildings 
with central heating rented for less 
than apartments without central heating 
in other parts of Kabul.] 

- "A criminal report occupying a rather 
large section of Pay am says that a woman 
whose husband is a captive at the hands 
of the extremists, due to her illegal 
relations with another man, was shot dead 
along with her lover on the spot by her 
brother in Kabul lately. The wayward 
woman has left behind her a misfortune 
baby.'q 



7/27 - BIA cites another item from Pay am ; 
"Friendly relations & cooperation between 
Afghanistan & Iran have acquired 
new dimensions. The Gov't of 
Saudi Arabia has supported the 
5-point statement of the UNO on 
the Afghan issue & has decided to 
stop assistance to the Afghan op- 
position entrenched in Peshawar." 
- The Health Ministry has a plan 
for giving medical assistance to 
people injured in mine explosions. 
India is willing to give 1,500 
"pieces of artificial limbs for 
the disabled." (See 8/24) 

- ROA P.M. Khaliqyar asked the Syrian V.P. 
to help the ROA expand its relations with 
the Islamic countries & restore its mem- 
bership in the OIC & Islamic Development 
Bank. [ AFGHANews , in the 8/1 issue, said 
that Pakistan described as "baseless" a 
report that the OIC had invited an ROA 
representative to the forthcoming OIC meet- 
ing in Istanbul. The AIG will send a dele- 
gation led by Rabbani.] 

7/30 - UN Press Release DH/942 - 57 pro- 
jects from the Operation Salam Program for 
1991 have been either abandoned or scaled 
down due to lack of funds. The program's 
1991 budget, originally $136m, has been 
cut to $105m. 

- BIA - Talks began yesterday in Islamabad 
between the foreign affairs ministers of 
Iran & Pakistan, with some Afghan opposi- 
tion leaders participating. The SCMP put 
it this way: grs failed to show up for a 

ISLAMABAD: An Iranian meeting. Pakistan's Foreign 
attempt to coax Mujahedeen Ministry gave no reason for 
guerillas to go along with a the setback and said talks be- 
United Nations peace plan tween the Iranians, Paki- 
for Afghanistan was post- stanis and the guerillas 
ponedwhenthreerebellead- would begin today. 

7/31 - San Francisco ' Chronicle - The best 
Iranian F.M. Ali Akbar Velayati, who fi- 
nally got most of the Iran- & Pakistan- 
based Afghan rebels to meet with him, could 
do was to get them to consider the UN-pro- 
posed peace plan. None of the guerrillas 
are prepared to sit down officially with 
the Kabul Gov't. (See 8/3) 

- BIA - Jamila Nahid now heads the ROA 
Nat'l Assn. of the Disabled. 

8/1 - AFGHANews - UN humanitarian agencies 
have evacuated their personnel from Badakh- 
shan because of heavy fighting; the ICRC 
will reduce its activities in the ROA be- 
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cause of increased security risks; for 
the same reasons, USAID has banned send- 
ing into Afghanistan aid workers of 
those organizations accepting American 
funds, a restriction earlier only im- 
posed on American nationals. (See 8/5) 
- Asadullah Sarwari, a former ROA deputy 
P.M., was fined $1,900 & given a 1-year 
jail sentence in India for "overstaying 
& lack of proper documents." Sarwari, 
a Khalqi, was ROA Ambassador in Yemen 
at the time of the Tanai coup attempt. 
He wanted to join Tanai. "On the way 
to Kabul, Najib's agents stole his pass- 
port in Delhi airport to prevent his 
return. . . Sarwari had a bad reputation 
for cruel suppression of the political 
opponents of the regime when he was in 
power." After serving his sentence in 
India, he will be deported to Yemen. 

8/1 - BIA - Najibullah decreed that 8/19 
will be celebrated as the "Independence 
& National Day of Free Afghanistan" all 
over the country. A commission has 
been set up to prepare for the festivi- 
ties. 

8/2 - BIA - The ROA opened a faculty of 
medicine in Herat; 28 students are en- 
rolled. 

- SCMP - A military arms depot exploded 
in Kabul, killing & injuring hundreds. 
A Pakistani paper. The Nation , said the 
blast was caused by guerrilla rockets 
but that thousands of rockets & missiles, 
including Scuds, were flying across the 
city. 

8/3 - BIA cites the KT: "It has to be re- 
gretted that the question of Afghanistan, 
as the last ring in the chain of regional 
disputes & crises, has still remained un- 
solved even under conditions which can be 
described as a turning point in contem- 
porary history - as a period which gives 
weight to peace instead of war." The 
editorial suggests that those unready to 
accept the UN proposal should disagree, 
but not impede the process. BIA says 
that while many were optimistic about the 
tripartate Islamabad talks. Shaikh Mohseni, 
leader of the Afghan Islamic Movement, 
called the meetings propaganda. Of the 
28-member commission formed in Peshawar, 
he said differences still existed about 
the membership, but that increasing the 
number of seats to 30 would ^olve the 



main problem. Each Peshawar group has 3 
seats so each Shia group should have 3 
seats. 

- The British AGSINAM organization, a pri- 
vate charity, will send aid to Kunduz thru 
the ROA Ministry of Rehabilitation & Rural 
Development . 

8/5 - BIA ~ Crop yields throughout the 
country look promising this year. Kabul 
bazaars are full of essential goods; what 
is lacking is control over the prices. 

- Peter Tomsen, US envoy to the mujahideen, 
said the US stoppage of humanitarian assis- 
tance would continue until the security situ- 
ation in areas controlled by the mujahideen 
improves. 

- The meeting between Bush & Gorbachev in 
Moscow "recalled examples of friendly co- 
operation of the USA - USSR in relation to 
the solution of regional disputes... There 
are now brighter prospects for a political 
solution to the Afghan problem in the light 
of these ftiiendly dialogues. The speech of 
Mr. Tomsen is obviously against the emerg- 
ing prospects of peace in Afghanistan." 

8/6 - BIA - The 1st Afghan-Tadjik joint ven- 
ture will be the Afghan Bakara (sic) carpet 
weaving project. 

- This year 30,000 hectares of ROA land 
will be planted in cotton. 

- Sakhi Danisjo, ROA Amb. to Zimbabwe, pre- 
sented his credentials as non-resident 
Ambassador to the President of Namibia. 

- Pay am reports that the majority of side- 
walks in Kabul are occupied by peddlers 
during the day, causing problems for traf- 
fic & pedestrians. The paper urged the 
traffic .dept. to remove "such obstacles." 

8/10 - Frontier Post - UNHCR suggested to 
Pakistan that Afghan refugees unable to 
return to Afghanistan be given Pakistani 

citizenship (see p. 9). f^^^^Jf 
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8/14 - The Independent (UK) - Some Af- 
ghan refugees are exploited in Paki- 
stani bonded labor camps (see p. 11 ) . 

8/15 - NYT - Rebel rockets hit a bus in 
Kabul, killing ca. 30 & wounding others. 
Rebels in Pakistan said they knew no- 
thing about the incident. 

8/22 - BIA - In his Independence Day 
speech, Najibullah proposed that a 
number of Afghan 
prestigious per- 
sonalities from 
all sides & areas 
get together as 
a "domestic medi- 
atory force to 
assess the 
stances & the 
viewpoints of the 
sides & bring 'I 
closer their po- 
sitions for the 
political & ■ Najibullah 

peaceful settlement of the Afghan 
problem. " 

- Najibullah sent Gorbachev a message 
stating the pleasure of the Afghan 
people at the failure of the coup & 
expressing the hope that the USSR would 
continue to play a role in rendering 
assistance to the Afghan people. 

- Fariab Prov. & the Charjuy Prov. of 
the Turkmen SSR signed an economic, cul- 
tural, technical & agricultural proto- 
col for the years 1991-95. 

8/24 - BIA - The commission on the dis- 
abled so far has registered 10,000 dis- 
abled citizens in the gov't controlled 
areas of the RCA. The hospital for the 
disabled & others are carrying out "fruit- 
ful activities in supplying artificial 
hand & leg, vulture (sic) & stick & in 
rendering orthopedic prostheses for the 
disabled..." [No medical waste here!] 

- The number of Afghan students studying 
in the USSR forms 1/6 of the number of 
foreigners studying there. However, 
according to the Soviet deputy Education 
Minister, "this quantity does not match 
with their educational quality at all." 
He blamed unjust nominations for such 
scholarships by the Afghan authorities 

& "lack of responsibility shown by the 
Afghan students." Nevertheless, 500 more 
scholarships will be given this year. 



8/25 - BIA - The new Bureau of Statistics 
building, begun in 1986, was opened recent- 
ly. 

- The Afghan Youth Union congratulated Boris 
Yeltsin on the failure of the recent coup. 
The youth expressed their hope that the 
endeavors of Afghan society for peace will 
be strongly backed by Yeltsin personally. 

8/26 - BIA - The ROA wheat harvest this 
year is expected to be about 200,000 tons. 
Additional wheat will come from the USSR 
& India. 

~ - Serge Schmemann writes that it was 
the refusal of the KGB's elite anti-terror- 
ist "Alpha" team to seize Boris Yeltsin in 
his headquarters that forced the Soviet 
coup plotters to cancel the attack. 

The commandos were supposed to 
rush to Mr. Yeltsin's offices and cap- 
ture him, or to kill him if he tried to es- 
cape, and then to seize 11 others, "or 
better kill them right away," he said. 
.After that, troops were to move in and 
secure thirWhiie House. * ♦ •» i 

TliaE delay gave time for veterans of 
the war in Afghanistan and policemen 
loyal to Mr. Yeltsin to take up positions, 
- and soon Muscovites by the thousands 
tallied to the headquarters in the rain. 
*(-*•■■ 

What is certain is 
that Group Alpha would have wreaked 
havoc. An earlier Group Alpha 
stormed the palace of President Hafi- 
zuliah Amin of Afghanistan and killed 
him on the eve of the Soviet interven- 
tion there in 1979. 



The AFGHAN COMMUNITY IN AMERICA, 
P.O. Box 311, Flushing, NY 11352, 
(516/756-9198), is deeply con- 
cerned over the abduction of Abdul 
Rahim Chinzayee in Peshawar on 7/10 
(see chronology 7/11) & has asked 
the Pakistan Gov't to guarantee 
Mr. Chinzayee 's well being & to 
exert every effort to secure hie 
release. The group, chaired by 
Habib Mayar, is soliciting support 
for this effort. The organization 
also has a Washington office, P.O. 
Box 57165, Washington, D.C. 20037- 

AFGHAN COMMUNITY H AMERKSA 
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Babrak claims opposing 
Soviet invasion of 1979 



Babrak Ksnnal. the former head of 
the Kabul regime, has claimed that he 
was opposed to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

In his first interview after spending 
four years in exile in Moscow, he said 
he tendered his resignation from the 
party lead^ship sevml times but the 
party rejected it 

Babrak, 62, was brought to power 
by the Red Amiy in 1979 and acted as 
the president of Afghanistan in the 
shadow of occupation forces tUl 1986. 
He was replaced by Najib, the chief of 
the regime s secret police (KHAD), and 
one year later, he was sent into exile 
under the cover of medical treatment 

He described himself as a patriot 
and expressed support for western style 
democratic system in Afghanistan. 

Describing the last ten years of die 
former king's role as "golden era", he 
did not oppose the return of the king if 
the majority of Afghans wanted him. 

Commenting on his role in die cur- 
rent crises, Babrak said everyone in 
Afghanistan bore some responsibility 
for the situation. He described his life 
in exile as torture. 

A spokesman of Watan Party has 
said Babrak has returned as an ordinary 
citizen and the party has ignored his re- 
turn. Babrak has some supporters in 
Waian Party and his return might inten- 
sify differences among the party. 
Mahmood Baryalai, Babrak's brother, 
was sacked from his post of Deputy 
Prime Minister befwe the arrival of 
Babrak. 

AnoUier communist leader. Sultan 
Ali Keshtmand, also has returned from 
Moscow. He has served as the Prime 
Minister of the Kabul regime twice - 
once during Soviet occupaUon and the 
second time after the Soviet troops 
withdrawal Keshtmand lived in exile 
in Soviet Union since June 1990. 

Keshtmand announced his resigna- 
tion from the ruling party a few days 
ago. 

He gave the following reasons fw 
his resignation: 

Impropw treatment of ethnic mi- 
norities by the party. He said this was 
the main reascm for his resignation. 

•Absence of democracy in the 
country, despite drastic changes in fa- 
vor <rf democracy in the workL 

•Divisions widiin die ruling party 
whkh has disoediied it in die eyes of 
the people. 

• Lack of collective leadenhip and 
^^Biocacy in the paty. 



•Ineffective approach of the party 
to the national reconciliation issue. 

Talking to BBC he elaborated Uiat 

the edmic groups should be given a 

share in die leadership proportionate to 

the size of Uieir population . He sup. 

ported die demand of Shia Mujahideen 

parties for. one diird representation in 

any body. He claimed diat Shias 

formed one Uiird of die population of 

country. He said while his objectives 

are- similar to diose of Shia parties, he 

has no organizational relations widi 
diem. 

Keshtmand is from Hazarajat and 
his family belonged to Shia secL He 
has always tried to make use dflils edi- 
nic connection to serve his political 
aims. He has been active during die 
Soviet occupation to create militia 
groups from among Hazaras. 
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An ox annoyed 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KABUL 

THE return from his Moscow exile of ex- 
President Babrak Karmal is enough to 
make an Afghan scratch his beard in be- 
wilderment. Why has the man the Russians 
brought to power during their invasion in 
1979, and then deposed in favour of Presi- 
dent Najibullah in 1986, now come home? 
One explanation is diat President 



Najibullah invited Mr Karmal back to help 
unify the faction-ridden Homeland (ex- 
Communist) Party, in anticipation of a ne- 
gotiated settlement with the anti-commu- 
nist mujaheddin. In fact his return is more 
likely to reopen rifts within the Parcham 
wing of the party, to' which both men be- 
long. Another theory is that the initiative 
came from Moscow. The Russians, accord- 
ing to this view, have had enough of him. 
More likely, Mr Karmal wanted to go home, 
the Russians would not to stand in his way, 
and Mr Najibullah has to lump it. 

The president says that Mr Karmal has 
every right to live in his homeland, but he 
clearly does not relish the prodigal's return. 
No red carpet awaited Mr Karmal at Kabul 
airport and the government suppressed a 
plan by his supporters for an ofBcial wel- 
come. Soon afterwards his brother, 
Mahmood Baryali, was sacked as deputy 
prime minister. An old friend, the com- 
mander of the Kabul garrison, General 
Mohammad Azimi, was ordered out of the 
capital to fight the mujaheddin. Although 
Mr Karmal has been given a government 
apartment, guards are posted by the aoor 
and secret policemen outside. One of the ex- 
president's supporters thinks they would 
not stop a potential assassin. "I fear", he 
says, "that Karmal may be murdered." 

At the time of his deposition, Mr Karmal 
was more popular within the party than Mr 
Najibullah. Today most Kabulis associate 
him with the worst days of the Soviet occu- 
pation and the war that followed. Mr 
Karmal's fall and Mr Najibullah's rise 
marked the beginning of the end for the So- 
viet presence in Afghanistan. 

"The ox", as Mr Najibullah's subjects 
call him, likes to contrast the dark years un- 
der Mr Karmal with his own presidency. 
His officials have taken to referring to the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan as "the 
occupation". Visiting reporters are rou- 
tinely taken to the infamous Pul-e-Charki 
jail on the edge of Kabul, where thousands 
of dissidents were executed. The fact that Mr 
Najibullah rounded up many of those dissi- 
dents in his former job as head of the secret 
police, the Khad, is conveniently over- 
looked. "Twelve years of conflict have 
taught us that war has no winner," says the 
president. "All that has been achieved is the 
killing of innocent people." 

The killing is not over. In the mountains 
outside Kabul the wilder guerrillas still 
dream of removing Mr Najibullah by force. 
On July 21st representatives of the seven Pa- 
kistanAjased mujaheddin groups rejected a 
United Nations plan for a negotiated settle- 
ment. The plan had been welcomed by their 
foreign supporters in Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
the United States and, most important, 
Pakistan. 

In private some moderate mujaheddin 
leaders say they favour the un plan, but 
dare not admit it in public. Now that their 
opposition to Mr Najibullah is wavering, it 
would be ironic if the president were under- 
mined by a new round of squabbling with- 
in his own party, set off by Mr Karmal. 
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AFGHAN PEACE TO TURN 
NWFP INTO BIG MARKET: 

FEDERAL Minister for 
Commerce, Maiik Naeem 
has observed that peace in 
Afghanistan would turn Front- 
ier into a big maricet for inter- 
national trade as it provides a 
direct link with the countries of 
the Central Asia. Then the 
province would be one of the 
best located areas for industriali- 
sation, he remarked. 

Addressing a Press conference 
in Peshawar. Monday, :he Fed- 
eral Mimster claimed chat the 
present government was the 
first CO consider mdustnaiisanon 
in the Frontier on a pnonty ba- 
sis, adding chat measures were 
under consideration to en- 
courage investment m the areas 
where iaoourers were easilv 
avaiiabie. For this purpose, he 
nddcd, 3 bodv comprising Ex- 
port Fromocion Bureau, senior 
oiuciais of che Feaeral ana 
Provincial Government's and a 
team of Sarnad Chamber ot In- 
dustries and Commerce had ai- 
rcadv Deen constituted to ham- 
mer out ttie ways and means for 
.activating che export-based in- 
duscnaiisntioM in the NWFP. 
This body will also arrange 
seminars and workshop which 
would be funded by che Feder- 
al Government to motivate che 
investors from the pnvate sec- 
tor, he said. 

He ooined that the Frontier 
industnaiists were rather more 
interested in the e.xport-based 
industries which was substan- 
tiated by the fact that during the 
current year in addition co 14 
. previous years, four new items 
were exported to other parts of 
the country. 

Commennng on the govern- 
ment's denationaiisadon policy, 
he hoped that it would bring i 
revolution m the country. Both 
the management and the 
labourers ot organisations will 
share the" profit which difinite- 
ly provides incennves for the 
workers to work hard and in- 
crease the oroduction. he said 
and added tKat the poor classes 
would have an important role in 
the development of the country. 

Malik Naeem said that his 
government had decided to take 
drastic steps in the course of in- 
dustrialisation, which was not 
very easy. < « » 

Addressing a meemg, Ghu- 
1am Nabi, a retired Political 
A^ent, said that the oopuiation 
is increasing day by day and the 
pace of deveiopmental activities 
is slow whicii needs special at- 
tention, but the government 
does not like to see the Tribal 
.■\reas develop. He demanded 
that election of the Agency 
Councils should be held simui- 
taneouiy with che rest of the 
country on che adult franchise 
basis. 
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UNHCR SUGGESTS PAK 
NATIONALITY 

I rom QAISEll UUIT 

ISLAMABAD — The Unilcd 
Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNIICR) has sugge- 
sted to Pakistan that iliosc Afgliao 
refugees who will not ni cnniiot 
return to Afghanistuii be given 
Piikiblan's nationality. According 
to a higiily-placed source, ihc high 
commissioner of tiie UNIIC'R 
made this proposal to Prime Mini- 
ster Nawaz Sharif in a letter last 
month. 

The letter was handed over to 
the secretary-general of the mini- 
stry of foreign affairs, Akram 
Ziiki, by the UNUCR chief of mis- 
sion, Rene Van Rooyan. wjio was 
accompanied by deputy chief of 
mission Pierce Gerety on July 20 in 
Islamabad. 

1 he key subject of the said letter 
was the UNllCR decision to furt- 
her reduce its aid for the Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan. Tiic issue 
came under discussion when, the 
UNHCR chief of mission in Paki- 
stan iianded over liie high commis- 
sioner's letter to Akram Zaki. 

1 he suggestion said "it was clear 
that a certain number of Afghan 
refugees were not likely to return 
to Afghanistan even if there was 
peace in that country. T^tis number 
would be much greatef if hopes fur 
a political soiutfoh were not reali- 
sed". The high commissioner sug- 
gested that planning be started lo 
provide for their legal integration. 
According' to the UNIICR chief 
commissioner in Pakistan the legal 
integration meant granting Pdk|i' 
stanl nationality to tiiose Afghah 
refiigee§ who wou|d or could not 
return to Afghanistan, ^ ' .v'" 

According to the UNllCR, it. 
was no denying the fact that this 
suggestion was a major departure 
from the previous assumption thai | 
they slay of the Afghan refugees in , 
Pakistan was only temporary init , 
local 1 integration was a reality 
which had to be recognised at least 
for a part of the refugees popula- 
tion. The UNIICR letter added 
that if peace was not achieved in ; 
Afg^hnistan it might becoiiie the | 
. only ailernatiye fur must of them, j 

^|iV{in Ropyen during his meeting ! 
lecall^d Mhe statement of , the > 
pMlICR when, the (ireylous high 
commissioner visited Pakistan 
alongiwith UNOCA' co-ordinatbr 
Prince, Sad^uddin Agi Khan and 
World Food Progranlme executive 
director James Ingram, conccr- 

Clng the need for achieving o dura- 
le solution tor the Afghan refu- 
gees probleni4,,hlS hope that this 
could be dofte within three years 
and his doubts that the UNIICR 
could be able to continue to mobi- 
lise the same level of international 
support for the asistance pro-' 
gramine In Pakistan beyond that 
time, particularly in the absence of 



progress to\Vards a solution which 
idcaly consisted of volunlnry repa- ' 

triation. In her letter, the high 
commissioner reiterated tier pre- 
decessor's concern and stressed 
the need for achieving a solution to 
the Afghan refugees reseltcle- 
ment. It was rccdgni^ecl dining the 
meeting that the liugc-scjilc rcpa- 
ti iaiion was unlikely in the absence 
of a political settlement and more 
secure conditions (or the ictuining 
refugee families. I lie liigii com- 
missioner said it was necessary to 
do everything possible to facilitate 
unhindered voUmtaiy return of 
those refugees who weie prcpareil 
to go home. In addition to promo- 
ting a political solution, the United 
Nations under the aegis of Opera- 
tion Salain, as well as bilateral aid 
agencies were woikiiig lo create 
conilitions, inside the country that 
would be lavomalilc lo UNIICR 
proposed lo assist Pakistan in 
approaching other mullilaicral 
and bilateral agencies lo seek their 
assistance in facilitating the transi- 
tion. 

The foreign ministry secretary- 
general Akram Zaki in response, 
duiing his meeting with UNIICR 
chief mission Van Rooycn, ^aid 
the Afghan refugees had come to 

Pakistan umlcr circtinistances not 
of our choice and that the Pakistan 
government would find it difficult 
to accept the conce|)t that their 
stay in Pakistan was not tempo- 
rary. AH the United Nations reso- 
lutions on the Afghan issue year 
after year, he ncklcci, had recog- 
nised that the stay of, refugees in 
Pakistan was of a temporary 
' natures Serious efforts were 
indeed Under way, Zaki snid. to 
' achieve a political solution. IJcsi-' 
Ucs CO. operating with the iccre- 
• tary-generai of llie UN, Pakistan 
was engaged in dialogue with Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, USSR and other 
concerned parlies lo achieve con- 
sensus for a piiliticul settlement, 

Zaki said Pakistan was strongly 
encouraging the Afghan leaders- 
hip to work for lliis goal. In such a 
situation, he said, a change of posi- 
tion by the international agencies 
instead of strengthening the pro- 
cess might weaken the psychologi- 
cal basis for a settlement. He said 
Pakistan would hope lo be given at 
least 18 months to make progress 
towards the political settlement. 
Dy that time, Zaki said, nt least 
Pakistan would know the direction 
In favourable to lepatriation. 

According to the letter the 
UNHCR chief fell that even in the 
absence of a political seltleinent 
and Inrgc scnie voluntary repatria- 
tion of refuyccs. adjustments hail 
to be made, in liic assistance pro- 
grumme in Pakistan reflective of 
the prevailing icalitics, reduced 
dependence on international 
assistance and preparation for a 
durable solution 

I he UNHCR chief believed that 
many refugees had in fact become 



wholly or partially self-suflicicnt , 

if jtiot completely inlegrated. It 
wis, the UNHCR chief , addd, 
necessary to move away from a 
general distribution of assistance 
towards special assistance lo those 
who were in real ncetl. In this con- 
nection, the reiluccil number of 
refugees in many camps, particu- 
larly in llalochistan , had to be 
recognised anil appropriate stc|is 
taken to reduce the amount of 
assistance provided. Assuming 
that such a massive voluntary repa- 
triation would not lake place 
immediately, tlie UNHCR consi- 
dered that step should be taken to 
prepare for the eventual reduction 
of assistnce by integrating the refu- 
gees assistance programme into 
the line agencies of the provincial 
government so that refugees recei- 
ved services such as health, water 
and education through the same 
mechanisms as their Pakistani 
neighbouis. 

The letter said if Pakistan 
agreed with the high commissio- 
ncr s proposals concerning the tar- 
geting of assistance and the inte- 
gration of services lb refugees, in 
which, things are going and can 
plan accndingly. 

With respect to the specific pro- 
posal made by the UNHCR. Zaki 
said it was extremely difficult now 
, to say which refugees had become 
[self-sufficient. In the opinion of 
secretary-general, the number of 
such refugees was quite small. He 
said supplies to the refugees had 
' already been cbnsiderably scaleti 
down. "When people are ilriven to 
a subsistence level and are compel- 
led to go outside the camps to aug- 
ment jhcir rneJigre inconieS, this 
canntit be called Self-sufficiency, 
I le said some had moved out of the 
camps entirely and were self-suffi- 
cient, but it was a vtfry small per- 
centage. In any case those not in 
camps are not covered by the 
UNHCR assistance progranmie. 

Regarding J the integration of 
services, Zaki said the approach of • 
the regular agencies and the refu- 
• gee administration was entirely 
different, and It was simply not 
feasible lo ask the line agencies to 
accept responsibility for refugees. ; 
The status quo should not be chan- 
ged while tlic political process was 
going on. Perhaps in a year or 18 
months the ' situation : could be 
examined again. 

Zakt said that particularly when 
people were from different cultu- 
res and were not fully aware of thri 
context, "well-mca;iing. honest 
decisions can have- unlnteendcd 
negative fallout ." He said the High 
Commissioner's letter would be 
, brought to the attention of the 
; prime minister and ft response 
would be formulated. It had been 
decided that secretary SAFRON, 
Dil Jan Khan, would be sent to 
Geneva to convey Ihe position of 
tlie Pakistan government in person 
to the high commissioner. 
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